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pal reason this very attack on American citizens 
up in Massachusetts. The Americans were de- 


chusetts; and, in point of fact, the first victory 
that was ever won during the Revolution was in 
my State, in the battie at Moore’s Creek. We 
never thought proper to glorify this. They, in 
defense of at 

with violating the Constitution of the United 
States, declare that their ancestors performed 
great and glorious achievements. I concede it; 
but I maintain that the other States of the Union 
stand as her equals in that respect, and every State 
that maintains the Constitution has the advant- 
age of her now on other grounds. I will not, 
however, press this point further. There are one 
or two things which I would like to allude to 


susetts, when she is charged | 


' 
| 
| 
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i 
feated in all these early engagements in Massa- 


rapidly. There is nothing more common than | 
this denunciation of the slaveholders as a small 


class. I had occasion to look into the fact the 
other day, and I see that, according to the last 
census, the proportion of slaveholders in North 
Carolina is much larger than of landholders in 
Massachusetts. What would the gentleman think 
if we were to get up here, or if somebody were to 
go into that State, and denounce the landhold- 
ers of Massachusetts as a small squad of aristo- 
crats, and appeal to the people to deprive them of 
their property? Their numbers are not as large 
as the number of slaveholders in North Carolina, 
in proportion to the population of the respective 
States. 

But he says great outrages have been committed 
in the South on citizens of the North for the last 
hundred days; greater outrages than any foreign 
countries have committed. 


Mr. President, I am | 


free to admit that some innocent men have prob- | 
ably suffered in the South. I have very little doubt | 


about it, because when you get up a general col- 


lision and great excitement, the misfortune is | 


always that the innocent guffer to some extent. 
But what is the ground upon which these pro- 
ceedings have taken place? ‘They send incendi- 
aries, and they go down there to stimulate the 
slaves to rebel, or they run off property, and the 
natural result is that the community must take 


steps to protect itself. Howisitin Massachusetts? | 


Has any man ever gone there from the South to 
stimulate the people there to deprive the land- 


holders of their property, or to burn the factories, | 


or to get up a revolution? Has any man ever 


gone from aslaveholding State into Massachusetts ||- 


to take possession of their property? Notatall. 
All this excitement, all this getting up of mobs 
there is against men who go there to recover their 
own property that has been run off. Now, sup- 
pose that a citizen of Massachusetts had a horse 
to stray over into Virginia, or any of his other 

roperty got into a slave State, would he be mo- 

ested if he were to come there and recover it? 
Yet if our people go up there to recover their 
property, Which not only stands on as good a foot- 
ing as a horse, but a better, because there is an 
express clause of the Constitution for its return, 
you raise mobs and resist the recovery, and yet 
pecause we do not permit men to come down into 


the southern country to run off slaves and stimv- | 


late negroes to rebel and even to create revolutions, 
because we are obliged to take steps to prevent 
such things, we are denounced as not complying 
with our duties under the Constitution. Was 
there ever such a contrast between two sections 
orcommunities? But I will not detain the Senate 
further in answer to such positions. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in the course of his remarks, took 
occasion in his general examination of what cath 
Senator had said, to make allusion to me. I do 
not know whether he quoted the language I used 
or not. But, though 1 cannot recollect the lan- 
guage, the sentiment was so much like my own 
that I am willing to accept it. It is what 
now, it is what I thought when I spoke on the 
occasion to which he alluded, and, therefore, what 
I may have said. But the Senator greatly mis- 
represents the meaning. That is not a declara- 
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tion that if a man of any particular class shall || his own position? A pamphlet has been recently 


be elected—that if a majority who do not coin- || laid upon my table in which a speech of the Sen- 
cide with us elect a President, we will therefore | 


break up the Union. It is a declaration that if a 
man be elected upon a particular platform, as there 
stated—and the name of an individual was only 


introduced in order to point to what distinct opin- | 


ion was embraced within the denunciation—if, in 
other words, a man were to seize the reins of Gov- 


| ernment, not to administer it according to the 
, Constitution, but to pervert it to our destruction, | 


|| to make this Government one of hostility to us, 


we would with the right hand redress our wrongs. 
That is my opinion now. If a man is willing to 
perjure himself by taking the oath to maintain 
the Constitution that he may get possession of the 


| powers of thisGovernment to subvert it to theends 


of that platform, I tell him, sir, that I have too much 


| pride and confidence in the South to believe they 





ever will submit. For one«wingle individual, I 
can speak—lI never will. If driven to exile, I pre- 
fer it to tame submission to a traitor and perjurer 
who sought the possession of the Government in 
order that he might overthrow its Constitution. 
That is my wew. Therefore, 1 suppose the 
Senator may probably have quoted me correctly; 
his report may be correct; but how comes it that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is he who lec- 
tures us on the crime of disunion? How comes 
it that we are to be shuffled into the attitude of 
those who are seeking to break up the Govern- 
ment, because we have avowed that we would not 
allow others to do it? He, representing the very 
opinion which is a dissolution of the Union, by 
the destruction of its Constitution, claims to hold 
us responsible because we resist the nefarious ag- 
gression. Weare representedas the secessionists, 
whilst they seceded in the last presidential elec- 
tion; went off as a section, organized for them- 
selves, and attempted to force upon this Govern- 
ment a sectional candidate, supported exclusively 
by a sectional vote. That was secession—prac- 
tical secession. "We of the South have clung to 
the Constitution. We have respected the Gov- 
ernment, and abided by its compromises; and 
never was there a more audacious falsehood ut- 


tered than the arraignment which has constantly | 
| been made against the South as despising the Con- 


stitution and the compromises of which it was the 
result. 


It was not my purpose on this occasion to go | 


into any extended discussion; but it occurs to 
me now that here as elsewhere we have heard it 
even said that the South had violated the Mis- 
souri compromise, when they who sit on the other 
side of the Chamber know—they must know— 
that the South, as a body, proposed to extend it 
to the Pacific ocean, having already accepted it 
to a damaging effect over the territory of Texas. 
They accepted the proposition. From them came 
the release from the obligation of the compact; 
and when different principles were declared and 
conduct adapted to them founded on the legisla- 
tion of 1850, then I held that no honorable man 


who claimed to uphold those acts could but admit, | 


as a result, that the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise wasa necessity. ‘Thus I have oe sus- 
tained the conduct of the Senator from Illinois, 
{[Mr. Dovetas,] who, pledged to that action, 
came forward to redeem the pledge which was 
incumbent on every honorable man. We never 
admitted the constitutionality of the act of 1820. 
We said, however, ‘‘the people and the States 
have acquiesced in it.”” We said it was a mode 
of disposing of a controversy which seemed to be 
endless. We desired peace. We wished union 
and fraternity. We were therefore ready to go 
on and divide the balance of the territory by the 


law which you imposed on us. You refused it; and | 


then, with hypocritical cant, cry aloud about the 
sacred Missouri compromise and its violation! 


But the Senator from Massachusetts who ar- | 


raigns the men of the South (standing in the atti- 
tude which I have thus described) with disregard 
of the Constitution, and a purpose of disunion, 
comes not with clean hands into court. What is 
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ator is published as an appendix—a speech deliv- 
ered ‘‘atan anti-slavery festival held in Cochituate 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of January 24, 1851, 
to celebrate the completion of the twentieth year 
of the existence of The Liberator.’ What did 
the Senator say? We recollect that Senators on 
that side have recently been in the habit of draw- 
ing distinctions between the Garrison Abolition- 
istsand the Republicans. Whatdid that Senator 
say? 

** For twelve years I have read the Liberator; nnd, sfr 
if I love liberty and loathe slavery and oppression, if i 
entertain a profound regard for the rights of man all over 
the globe, L owe it, in a great degree, to the labors of Wil 
liam Lloyd Garrison. [Prolonged applausé.}’’ 

Garrison, then, is the teacher of the Senator, 
and he exults in the character of his pupil. [have 
read the Liberator for some years, too, though for 
a very different purpose, and have found, stand- 
ing firmly fixed, prominent as the caption of the 
last column of the first page of the Liberator, these 
words: 

No union with slavcholders. 

“The United States Constitution is a ‘covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.” 

Thus the Senator manifests his respect for 
the Constitution and his adherence to the Union, 
This is the paper from which he claims to draw 
his opinions, and this the caption with which it 
heads quotations that I will read, quoting from 
Mr. Channing: 

“There is some excuse for communities when, under a 
generous impulse, they espouse the cause of the oppressed 
in other States, and by foroe restore their rights; but they 
are without excuse in aiding other States imbinding on men 
an unrighteous yoke. On this subject, our fathers, in fram- 
ing the Constitution, swerved from the right. We, their 
children, at the end of half a century, see the path of duty 
more clearly than they, and must walk in it. To this potat 
the public mind has been long tending, and the time has 
comeéfor looking at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly 
and Christian resolution.”’ 

There is an advantage in reciting this which 
would not belong to any article in any particular 
number of the paper, if he has been a constant 
reader, as he says, for so many years; he hasfound 
it in every paper, and yet he praises his tutor who 
thus teaches him in every number, these doctrines 
of the violation of his faith to the Constitution, the 
denunciation of the Constitution, the purpose to 
destroy the Union, to wage war upon the institu- 
tions which that Constitution was formed in part 
to secure. Whilst the Senatortells us that he draws 
his opinions from the venerated source of the 
fathers of the Republic, here it is to be remarked 
the announcement is made that we have walked 
in the shadows of the dark ages which covered 
the formation of our Constitution, and have just 
now stepped out into a broad light, which the Sen- 
ator, | suppose, proposed to-day to throw over 
the Senate. Again, in this same speech which I 
have quoted, the Senator said: 

Yes, sir, I undertake to say here to-night, that in no 
part of the world, and by no race in the world, have greater 
efforts been made for human progress and human liberty 
than have been made during the last thirty years in old Eng- 
land. [Applause.] Her reformers have achieved the most 
brilliant victories. Among all her brilliant intellects, who 
have linked their names with the great ideas of Progress, 
no name shines more brightly than the name of George 
Thompson. [Applause.]’’ 

This is the language applied to that very coun- 
try against whose oppressions he has to-day de- 
picted his fathers as struggling; and this is to be 
taken in connection with his address to the mon- 
ument at Bunker hill! And to whom is this com- 
pliment paid? To an itinerant Abolitionist, who 
came here with a fell purpose to sever the connec- 
tion of these States; who, even in the Senator’s 
own State, a few yeurs ago, when there was a 
sounder public opinion, was not allowed to lec- 
ture—who even now is not ailowed to go into 
Faneuil Hali; and the Senator, on this occasion, 
expressed his regret that Faneuil Hall was not 
thrown open to one who performed such: service! 
Nor is that all the Senator said: 


“ And, sir, as an American, loving my country, cherish- 
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ing the great fundamental principles on which its institu- 
tions are founded, I come here to-night and give him the 
same cordial welcome to America that I would extend to 
the men who have nobly struggled on the lost fields where 
liberty has been cloven down. [Sensation.] And as he 
muy be called upon in a few months to leave fs, I trust 
that, When he goes, there will be none, at least in Massa- 
chusetts, who will censure him for laboring to blot from 
our country the sin and shame of slavery. [Much enthu 
siasm. }”’ 


None in Massachusetts who would censure a 


British Abolitionist for coming here to interfere | 


with the institutions of the country! 
hope there would be none. 
be many. 
such heroic tones that their words have spread 


y! He may 
I trust there would 


I trust those few who have spoken in | 


over the vast area of the Republic, have many | 


who concur with them; and I trust that there is 
a power in Massachusetts which, whenever this 
fell spirit shall manifest itself by attempting to 
invade southern institutions, will, in the lan- 
guage of Cushing, ‘throttle them where they 
stand.’’ Yes, I believe the Old Bay State, to-day, 
has enough of Democrats true to the Constitution 
and loyal to its obligations, if it comes to a test 
of hand to hand and man to man, to drive back 
those who thus wring her from her duties to the 
Constitution and the Union. The speaker goes 
on: 

** We shall arrest the extension of slavery, and rescue the 
Governmeut from the grasp of the slave power. We shall 
blot out slavery inthe national capital. We shall surround 
the slave States with a cordon of free States. We shail 
then appeal to the hearts and consciences of men, and in 
a few years, notwithstanding the immense interest coim- 
bined in the cause of oppression, we shall give liberty to 
the millions in bondage. [Hear! Hear !]” 

Was it possible for any one to have thrown out 
an invitation to John Brown and his followers, 
broader than this? Had he a right toexpect, when 
he meta felon’s doom, that, after such invitations, 
those who gave them would not rise to rescue 
his name from the infamy which attaches to it? 
What does it mean? Does this mean respect for 
the institutionsof the States? Does this mean con- 
formity to the obligations of the Constitution? li 
cannot mean that. It is not the language even of 
the citizen of a friendly State, not bound by any 
treaty or league of confederacy as you are here. 
It is the language of one who instigates insurrec- 
tien, who seeks to carry war into neighboring 
States, and not the language of a citizen of the 
United States, bound by the compactof his fathers, 
and, as in the case of the Senator, by his own oath, 
to respect every obligation which the citizens of 
each State owe to the citizens of every other. 

In this last quotation which I read is that sug- 
gestive expression, ** the slave power.’’ I| have 
some respect for a mere fanatic. If he ts a mere 


fanatic, if his mind is absorbed with the idea of 


negrophilism, if he is sincere in struggling to 
overthrow the institutions of the South because 
he believes them to bea great Wrong, and steps 
outside of all the power and patronage of the Gov- 
ernment, refuses to connect himself with it, re- 
fuses to be benctited by the appeal which he makes 
to popular prejudice, | have some respect for him, 
but this phrase ‘* slave power’’ suggests that the 
purpose is to seize the spoils of the Government, 
not to walk with the single, evenif it be senseless, 
purpose of a fanatic to that destination to which 
his one idea may carry him. Here is the art, the 
dodging, the double-faced view which belongs to 
making political capital out of the excited senti- 
ments of men; and in the Senator’s speech to-day 
we hear constantly of the domination of the slave 
power, and the aggression of the slave power. 
tn what? I waited to hear, but the Senator did 
not tellus. In what have the slavcholders, as a 
class, if he pleases so to consider them, ever ag- 
rressed upon the rights or interests of the North? 
Differine in our construction of the Constitution, 
we have struggled here to hold-the Government to 
its delegated powers; they have claimed tocxercise 
powers by construction, and that has been the con- 
troversy between the North and the South. As 
for the rest, where, when, in what has that aggres- 
sion occurred, of which the Senator speaks as the 
aggression of the slave power? 
unkind, feeling to the Senator, I ask the question 
because | should like to know, that I may direct 


myanswer. | have asked the question before, and | 


have pondered it when I have not been answered, 
and have yet been utterly unable to comprehend 
what is meant by theaggressiowf theslave power. 


In no personal, | 


_THE CONGRES 


| it; common sense in the mind of any man should |) 
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holding, did they aggress on the non-slaveholding? '! nullified a law of the United States. Comes it well 
If they had not the temper and the purpose when | 


they had the power, how idle it is to speak of that 


aggression as a danger now, when, if they had the | 


purpose, they have not the ability to perform it. 
The slaveholding States, as such, are in aminor- 
ity in the Government; they cannot pass laws; 
and it struck me as strange indeed that the Sena- 
tor, in his argument, should have pointed out as 
an injury that this minority had held the control 
of the Government and dictated its policy. Why, 
sir, that might be a boast fora southern man. If 
any one of my associates here were vain enough 
to make it, he might boast that though in a mi- 
nority still was ascribed to them the control of 
the Government, and the long list of illustrious 
names which grace the annals of American his- 
tory; born on and representing slaveholding terri- 
tory, might even justify that vanity which [ hope 
never may. be exhibited. 

Thus the Senator goes on to represent the whole 
Government as subservient to the slave power. 
For what purpose? To direct us in future legis- 
lation; to enable us to confer together, to determ- 
ine what is true and what is proper? or is it to 
inflame the very prejudices which constitute the 
creat danger to the Government? I, sir, am not 
disposed to be put in a false position in regard 
to the question of future Bone I am not dis- 
posed, because I have said and am willing to re- 
peat that I will not consent to have the Constitu- 
tion perverted from the purpose for which it was 
established, and placed in the hands of those who 
avow that they will use it for our destruction, that 
any man shall therefore say I desire to destroy 
the Government which our fathers established. 
As I look around on things which are passing, 
my senses bring back to me increased despond- 
ency instead of hope. With all we have suffered, 
with the dark pall which hangs over our future, 
1 still have as my earnest and first desire the 
preservation of our Government as our fathers 
formed it. If, with the evidence before us, the 
little hope which we may have had to preserve it 
in its original spirit and in the great purposes for 
which it was established, has grown less; if to sce 
almost all the northern States separating them- 
selves in a presidental election as though they 
were providing to single out the stars which should 
hereafter grace the flag of the Union brings to me 
increased apprehensions, they have not dimin- 
ished my desire to avert the catastrophe it por- 
tends, nor destroyed the love which I bear to the 
flag | have followed for so many years. They 
have rendered me in no wise unwilling to make 
further and, as far as honor and consistency per- 
mit, ereater sacrifices for the maintenance of that 
Government which we inherited and which has 
blessed us so much in the past. 


sap the foundations upon which the Government 


from Massachusetts, that her Senator should here 
arraign South Carolina, and point to the procia- 
mation as indicating South Carolina’s malfeasance, 
because she issued an ordinance for nullification, 
under conditions which never arose, of a law 


| which was fraudulently passed through Con- 


gress, whilst Massachusetts stands forth boldly 
nullifying laws, the constitutionality of which 
cannot be questioned, and the direct manner of 
the passage of which leaves no loop-hole for an 
excuse? 

_ [have been drawn, Mr. President, by the course 
of the Senator’s remarks into that consideration 
of the relation of individuals and sections and 
States which I always prefer to avoid. I am not 
to be considered as arraigning Massachusetts, 
except in so far that I present her conduct to show 
how unjust the arraignment of South Carolina is 
—no further. Massachusetts isa sovereign mem- 
ber of the Union; her own policy is within her 
own hands, and as long as she complies with her 
obligation to the Constitution, no one has a right 
to gainsay her decisions. Whenever she does not, 
she owes it to herself to withdraw from a Union, 
the bond of which she has already broken. When 
that case arises, she will decide for herself. I have 
nothing to say as to it in anticipation. 

But the Senator assumes something, it seems to 
me, which it must be impossible for him to know. 
He says the laws of New Mexico were passed at 
the dictation of the Delegate from that Territory. 
How is it possible for any man to know that? He 
says the Delegate acted under the direction of Mr. 
Davis, of Mississippi, of the House of Representa- 
tives. Now, my friend and namesake, the Repre- 
sentative from Mississippi, no doubt rejoiced in 
those laws, and sodo1; but] hardly think he would 
have assumed to direct the legislation of the Ter- 
ritory. If he conversed with the Delegate, I have 
no doubt he gave him his opinion in favor of 
such legislation—just such legislation as we have 
a right to in every Territory for the protection of 
a particular property, which is more liable than 


‘any other to be stolen away; just what honest 


men would give totheirneighborsanywhere. Sup- 
pose there were no laws, and a man should come 
into your neighborhood and say, “here I havea 
particular species of préperty, for which I require 
your aid to enable me to keep it;’” would not hon- 
est men give it to him? Would a man deserve 
the name of neighbor in its good sense, who would 
not give him whatever aid was within his power 
to enable him to keep whatever kind of property 
he had? That is m 
good neighborhood. The Senator may differ from 
me about that. He does not answer. 

Then, Mr. President, I answer to the Senator, 


. that until he is prepared to show something in 
The disunionists are those who undertake to | 


stands; not those who seek to preserve them. The | 


disunionists are those who undertake to destroy 
the Constitution, and diminish respect for it in the 
breasts of Americans wherever they may be. Can 
that be ascribed to the South? Have we not stood 


behind the Constitution as a barrier? have not our | 
guns bristled through and over its ramparts? Have | 
we ever sought to demolish it? Andcan any manof | 


common sense believe that now, when power has 
been transferred to the North, the South would 
seek to break down the barriers behind which she 


has stood in the plenitude of her powers? Reason | 


refutes it; the history of the Government denies 


prevent him supposing such a purpose. How, 


then, can a Senator be justified in seeking to im- | 


press upon those not so well informed as himself 
the idea that we who sit here daily legislating 
under the Constitution and bound by our oaths to 
uphold it, are meditating how and when we will 


destroy the Government of which we are a con- 


When a large majority of the States were slave- || 


stituent part? 5 

The Senator has referred to the language of 
General Jackson, though he did not quote it cor- 
rectly, when, on account of the palit ang ordi- 
nance of South Carolina, he said ‘‘ the Federal 
Union must be preserved.’’ It has been so com- 
mon in these denunciations of southern men and 
southern acts to pervert everything, that the word 


lina; and yet that gallant State is one of the 
very few of the Old Thirteen which has never 


which the South have aggressed upon the Con- 
stitution; until he is prepared to show that the 
South, or any portion of it, desires to break up 
the Government of the Constitution; he has no 
right to talk of southern aggression, no right to 
talk of disunion as an offense of the South. So 
far as southern men have asserted their determ- 
ination not to allow tic Government to be per- 
verted to their destruction and humiliation; so far 
as they have proclaimed that they would main- 
tain the rights they have inherited, and would die 


_as they were born, equals in the Union, I sym- 


| 


1 


| 
} 
| 


pathize and concur entirely with them; but to 
arraign southern men for saying thismuch, as men 
who seck to destroy the Constitution and the Gov- 
ernment, is as unfair as it is unfounded. 


Mr. WILSON rose. 
Mr. NICHOLSON. 


I renew my motion to 


postpone the further consideration of this subject 


until to-morrow. 


Mr. CLAY. 


I hope the Senator from Massa- 


|| chusetts will be allowed to go on, 


| 


| 
| 


Several Senators. Let us adjourn, 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I desire to reply 
to.some of the remarks made by the Senator from 
Mississippi; but as it is late, ee willing to ad- 
journ until to-morrow. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think no one objects to your 


going on now. 


| Mr. WILSON. The Senator has opened some 


|, questions that I should like to reply to. 
‘* nullification’’ suggests the name of South Caro- | rss 


i} 


I move 
that the Senate adjourn. het ner). 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 


‘| adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ TIVES. 
Wepnespar, January 25, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

by Rev. E. KempsuHatt. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated that the pending question 
was on the pees of order lee by Mr. Curtis 
on Thursday last, on which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] was entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With the consent of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina I will occupy the 
time of the House for a few minutes. 1 am not 
in the habit of making speeches unless I can see 
that some good may result from them. But thig 
occasion will have to be an exception, for really 
I cannot see that any good can result from what 
I have to say. 

We occupy a high position. One branch of the 
legislative de spartment of the United States, sent 
here by¢ a prosperous, happy, and confiding people, 
the Re presentatives of one of the greatest nations 
on the globe, with acountry unsurpassed in climate 
and soul, extending from ocean to ocean; our agri- 
cultural, mechanical, and commercial interest, all 
yielding the best results under a smiling Provi- 
dence and the liberal institutions frame d by our 
patriotic fathers; our people are eminently happy; 
and whilst it is our duty, as their Representatives, 
not to mar that peace and quie tand prosperous 
repose, but'to augment and increase, by prudent 
legislation, their enjoyment of those ble ssings and 
privileges, it so happens that the mecting of Con- 
gress has become the harbinger for agitation, ex- 
citement, and the exercise of those passions which 
seem to hazard the wery institations under which 
we have so rapidly progressed, and so soon become 
one of the greatest among the family of nations. 
Has it not bee n truthfully said that the country is 
in no danger till Congress meets? 

The responsibility 1s great that rests upon us; 
the country expects, and has a right to expect, 
that their Representatives shall be orderly and 
dignified, prudent and discreet, devoted to the 
best interest of the country and the development 
of her untold resources; each and every individ- 

ual member should feel that he, being a compo- 
nent part of the legislative branc h of the Govern- 

ment, must necessarily bear his due proportion 
of that responsibility which to-day rests upon the 
Congress of the United States. “Though I have 
taken no part in any debate, yet I am one of the 
number composing the Thirty- Sixth Congress, 
and am bound to share the responsibility resting 
onus. We willingly assumed the position, and 
must take it for better or for worse. 

Thea, how do we stand before the country and 
in the eyes of the nation? We are, at this mo- 
ment, the thenie of conversation in every part of 
our country. How strange to the minds of a plain 
and practical pe ople that ‘their chosen members of 
Congress—chosen for their supposed intelligence 
and patriotism—ce annot say by a majority of one 
who shall occupy that chair, and perform the la- 
borious duty of keeping order | administering 
our rules. Not only is it the fact that seven we eks 


Prayer 


have been spent in “fruitless efforts to settle which || 


of our number shall be Speaker, but we have ac- 
wally presented to the country scenes of tumult 
and disorder that are not often equaled, and rarely 
excelled, in the race-field or in the court-yard. 
Could we but see ourselves as others see us, 
would it not have a tendency to reform our man- 
ners? Can we expect the people to feel satisfied 
that we are suitable guardians to protecythe great 
interests of our common country, when we cannot 


or do not control our own passions, and speedily | 


organize the House? 

Added to the usual necessity for an early or- 
ganization, is the large indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment to our own citizens, who have labored 
for the common weal, and whose demands are 
overdue, and creditors ‘suffering, and some ruined 
because of delayed payment, and others com- 
pelled to sell just debts on the Government, as I 
am credibly informed, at twenty per cent. dis- 
count. Under all these urgent reasons, cannot we 
consent to make concessions as to party feelings 
and prejudices, without a sacrifice of principle, for 
thecommon good? I amready for one, and each 
must regulate his own conduct. 

Whilst I complain of no one, I may be permitted 


to say that I he. not approve of de ine or resolu- 
tions on any other subject than the election of 
Speaker; nor do I believe it is in a line of dignified 
duty to use arguments and make speeches to con- 
vince the country which of the parties is re spons- 
ible for this conftsion and de ‘lay. Our votes for 
Spe aker are recorded; let the peop le judge from 
our acts. I have long deprecated the extreme of 
party feeling and its blinding influence. With 
the history and downfall of parties before us, he 
is to be pitied who is so far gone as to believe 
the particular party organization to which he be- 
longs and the country are synonymous, and that 
the one must nece ssarily sink with the other. 

Whilst your party or mine may, in their turn, 
and then another 
of this country, and become each in its turn cor- 
rupt and extravagant, the people will still con- 
tinue in their majesty to hurl the dominant party 
from power by the peaceful and legitimate exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage; and still our institu- 
tions and form of government will be continued; 
and even if we should not organize at all, such is 
the beauty and strength of our system of govern- 
ment that our rig hits and privileges will be guarded 
and protected by the States until the people have 
time to make another selectionsof Representatives 
who will meet the first Monday in Dees ern r, 

1861, and organize readily, and minke the neces- 
sary appropriations to pay our debts with interest 
from the time the ‘y were due. That would be the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress; and I apprehend but 
few of us would be members, unless we should 
be so fortunate as to convince cur constituents 
that it was not our fault. Let us defer this expla- 
nation for the future before the people, and make 
our explanations before that tribunal. 

Much has been said in our disorganized condi- 
tion that I approve in the abstract, and much that 
I disapprove. I must be permitted to say, in this 

connection, that Kentucky is deeply interested in 

theinstitution which has been the eause of so much 
agitation and discussion; and whilst the people of 
the third congressional district, which I have the 
honor to represent, own more of that rors rty 
than any other district in the State, the y are cm- 
inently conservative and law abiding, prosperous 
and hi ap py in their domestic relations, determined, 
yes, r solute ly determined, to protect their rights 
of personand property; and whilst Kentucky has 
a border of sevi ; hundre d miles on the free States, 
separate d only by the Ohio river, and her loss in 
value of slaves annus uly, as stated by the Goy- 
ernor in hia late message, reac he s the large sum of 
$100,000 by their escape across the river, aided, 
in many instances, by the fanatical and lawless 
Abolitionists; and whilst, in some instances, ¢ ar 
| domestic peace has been threatened and interrv pted 
by the vile ingrates who have been the ree ipic nts 
of our kindness and hospitality, we have as yet 
never looked to a disso lution of this Union asa 
| remedy for these evils. 

We still believe that on our border, thus ex- 
posed, a large majority of our neighbors are our 
friends, opposed to interfermg with our rights, 
and ready to assist us in repelling aggressions; 
| and that a faithful execution of the laws of our 
State, following the example of the Old Dominion, 
hanging r by the neck till the y are dead, is a more 
| effective remedy, and better calculated to secure 
and protect our rights, than secession, dissqlu- 
tion, or angry and threate ning debate. Indeed, 
| our position, as wel}] as the position of our north- 
ern neighbors, forbids that they or we should 
favor dissolution. We are not willing to become 
the battle-cround of this nation. Our motto, ** Uni- 
ted we stand, divided we fall,’’ forbids it. Our 
| Legislature, but a few years since, inscribed upon 
| the stone sent by Kentucky to compose 

the monument erected in memory of Washing- 
ton, in large letters: ** By the blessing of God, 
and under the precepts of Washington, Kentucky 
will be the last State to go out of the Union.’’ 

Whilst, as our fathers did, we recognize the 
right of revolution when despotism becomes ab- 
solute, we still look upon dissolution as a remedy 

| for none of our evils, but calamitous in all its con- 
— 

Such, | 

Kentucky. 


apprehend, is now the sentiment of 
After summing up the evils of which 


we have a right to complain, our patriotic, Dem- 
ocratic Governor, in his late message to the Legis- 
lature, concludes as follows: 

** We do not look to a dissolution of the 


- 


Tnion as a rem- 





and another, rule the destinies 


a part of 
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edy for the evils of whieh we dnteainie. Oh, ho; this 
Union is hallowed by too many associations which ought 
to be dear to every American heart. Its very strength con 

sists in its seeming antagonistic interests. [ts power is in 
its apparent opposing forces. The commercial and tho 
planting interests, which were so difficult to reconcile by 
the convention that framed the Constitution, all flourish 
together. Agricuiture, manufactures, commerce, and the 

arts, have become matually dependent upon each other, 
and should strengthen our social and friendly relations 
under our glorious system of government. The interests 
of the North and the South, the East and the West, which 
seemed irreconcilable, have been so happily adjusted, so 
beautifully balanced, and so powerfully harmonized in the 
Constitution upon a principle, as to constitute the chiet 
strength of the Republic ; and that principle is, to permit 
the people of each section of the Union to regulate their 
domestic and local institutions for themselves, giving to 


| Congress the power, coupled with the duty, to attend to 


our external relations and to regulate our national affairs. 
Affection and contidence are the bonds of this Union, May 


| we do nothing to weaken, but everything to strengthen, the 


ligaments that bind us together as a nation, and may God 
still continue to protect us as equals, as friends, as breth 
ren, and as patriots, in the Republic as itis, deeply devoted 
to its continuance ; and may we and our posterity, as the 
worthy descendants of the gallant heroes of the Revolution, 
both now and in the future stand by the compact of the 
Constitution formed by their wisdom and conseerated by 
their blood, as the only hope of freemen.”’ 

We know that virtue herself may be ridiculed, 
and the worst motives attributed to the best ac 
tions; but in view of the wisdom that conceived 
and the blessings derived from a wise administra 
tion of our Government, we are 


still dispose d to 


sing peans to the Constitution and the continuance 
of our glorious Union. As one of the family 
of States, Kentucky will still hope to be kindly 


treated—no interference with her reserved nights 
asaState. She has a right to expect not only 
faithful reeard to her constitutional and legal 
ehts, but also the social kindness which should 
ever ee Tae the family relation. 

Now, sir, I did intend to close these remarks 
by a motion to proces d toa vote for Sp «re r; bui 
Lam not entitled to make that motion while oceu 
pying the floor by the courtesy of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Thanking him, therefore, 
for his kindness, I yield the floor. 

Mr. W¢ eo By the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, I rise io a personal 
explanation. | find in the New York Herald of 
the 20th instant, a telegraphic dispateh from 
Washington, in which it is stated that I would, 
ina day or two, offer a resolution proposing the 
adoption of the plurality rule in the election of 
Speaker. Such information was not given by me, 
and, from whatever souree obtained, is incorrect. 
Believing, as Ido, that the election of a Speaker 
under that rule would be uneonstitutional, I shall 
never give my vote for, or favor such ar 

This, Mr. Clerk, will suffice for my present 
with the reading of the resolution which 

had prepared and intended to nresent, and from 
whi h,i inall probs ibility, has crown the t« les craphic 
dispatch to which I have alluded. I want that 
resolution read for information onty , and asa part 
of my explanation. But I take 
say, that on Friday next, or as soon thereafter as 
I may be able to obtain leave, and may consider 
it expedient, I shall offer the resolution which 1 
send to the Clerk’s desk: 

The Clerk read the resolution, 

| Resolred, That to-morrow, at one o’clock, p. in., this 
House will proceed to vote, viva voce, for Speaker; and, 
after the first ballot, in case of no election, the name or 
names receiving the lowest number of votes shall be dropped, 
and the balloting continued (in case of no election) jrom 
day to day, without intermission, except fora eall of the 
House or for adjournment, for such names only as shall 
have been voted for on the first ballot, and not dropped, as 
herein provided ; after each ballot, dropping the name or 
names receiving the lowest number of votes, until but two 
names remain tu be voted for, when the ballot shall again 
be taken as between said remaining two; and the member 
receiving a majerity of the votes cast on said ballot shail 
be declared Speaker of this House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. This resolution’ is noi 
offered, as I understand; but I give noiice that 
whenever it shall be offered, I will object to it. 

Mr. HATTON. With the consent of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, who holds the floor, 

_ I desire to make a personal explanation. 

Mr. Clerk, on the 4th of this month, a short 
| colloquy oecurred between myself and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox.}| I attached but 
| little importance to it, especially as that gentleman 
then, as he has since done, disclaimed ony pur- 
| pose on his part to convey to the House the idea 
contained in the words which | unde erate nim 
| toemploy. The report of what oceurred, as given 
| in the Daily Globe of the next morning. is tacor- 





solution. 


yUrpose, 


his oeeasion to 


as follows: 
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rect. I refer to it at this late period, as I see that | 
it is still being copied in the newspapers in my | 
section, placing me in an improper light. 

It represents me as using language for which 
—were the report correct—there was no occasion 
whatever; language, too, such as can rarely, if at 
all, be properly employed on this floor, and for 
which | certainly have no fondness. I desire that 
the record may show the circumstances under 
which ‘twas used. 

This report represents Mr. Cox as saying: 

‘Mr. Clerk, I said the other day that there was a closer 
affinity between them than between the South Americans 
and the Democrats; and I believe it. And now [ will say 
just here, that before this Congress met, I saw the Rich- 
mond Whig, one of the organs of the South Americans, 
express a strong desire for an organization of the House by 
a union of the Opposition. IT saw the same thing in the 
Louisville Journal, in the Baltimore Patriot, and in Brown- 
low’s paper. A gentleman from Baltimore, now on this 
floor, also was reported to have favored such a union. If 
this advice had been followed, and had the affair of John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry not happened, there would have 
been such a union this day in the organization of the 
House.” 

This, sir, is not the language of the gentleman, 
as L understood him. It is not the language to 
which Il was replying; nor is it the language he 
was represented by the official reporters to this 
House to have used. The notes of the reporters 
were interlined, as I was informed, by the gen- 
tleman; and what we have in the extract just read, 
is what appears in the manuscript of the report- 
ers after it was so interlined. The only material 
alteration is in the last sentence of the paragraph. 
The words, “If this advice had been followed, 
and,’’ are not in the manuscript of the reporters, 
nor were they used by the gentleman, as heard 
by me. And that their report, omitting these 
words, is correct, I refer to the fact that in the 
report of his remarks in the Intelligencer, the 
New York Herald, and the Tribune—all the pa- 
pers I have examined—no such words, or any- 
thing like them, are to be found. Without them 
the sentence reads: 


“Had the affair of Join Brown, at tHarper’s Ferry not | 


happened, there would have been such a union this day 
[between the southern Americans and Republicans] in the 
organization of the House.”’ 

So understanding him, I felt called on, as one of 
the southern Americans, to yse the following lan- 
guage: 

* Any man whio intimates that it has been my purpose, 
since I came here, or before, ur ut any time, to unite with 
the Black Republicans—1 t):ink that is sufficiently compre- 
hensive—states that which is false.’ , 

Now, sir, by the addition of seven words to 
what the reporters gave as his language, the char- 
acter of the sentence is totally altered. 
these words, it is stated as a fact, that ‘‘ had the 
affair of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry not hap- 
pened, there would have been such a union,’’&c. 
With these words, the gentleman is made to say 
that ** there would have been such a union,’ had 
we ‘* followed”’ the ** advice’’ of certain newspa- 
pers, in which he had secn something. With ref- 
erence to what we might or might not have done, 
had we been governed by newspapers, I had noth- 


Without | 


ing to say. But, when he undertook to state itas | 
a fact, as I understood him, and as the reporters | 


understood him, that had it not been for the Har- 
er’s Ferry affair my party would have been uni- 
ted with the Republican organization, I felt it due 
to my party and to myself to speak as I did. 
I do not wish to be regarded as complaining at 
the gentleman’s alteration of the reporters’notes, 
so us to conform to what he says was the idea he 


intended to convey; but simp s I have said,to || . : es . 
intended to convey; but simply, a have said, ' turns his head in a certain direction, he goes it; but a Dem- 


have properly understood the circumstances under 


1am not in the habit of using anywhere, except 
when I believe the occasion demands it. 

Mr. COX. I want to say a word in reply to 
the gentleman from Termmessee. Substantially, 
that report, as furnished the next day in the Globe, 
was correct. The proposition [ made was, that 
there was, before the convening of this Congress, 
a contemplated union between the different wings 
of the opposition of the Democratic party in this | 
House. That was the substance and gist of my 
statement. I do not now mean to avow, and | | 
did disavow it over and over again, that there was | 
in the present Congress now, any such union ex- 


|, and brimstone of hell upon him, and would pledge himself 


|| of Buchanan’s administration, we would vote for him for 





foray there might have been such a union here. | 
I might have added properly, ‘‘ if that advice had | 
been followed;’’ a sir, | have not seen reason | 
to change my opinion. It is not a matter of 

fact; it is merely a matter of opinion on my part. | 
I am ready to say now that I believe there are 
men among the South Americans who would not 
have united with the Republicans in any event, 
even if John Brown’s foray had not occurred; 
but I believe there would have been such a union 
of the Opposition to the Democratic party in this 
House as to control the organization, if it had 
not been for John Brown’s foray. But, sir, I wish 
it understood here that | make no attack upon 
these gentlemen. I simply make the statement 
of what was intended before this Congress, gath- 
ered from the speeches of one of the South Amer- 
ican members upon this floor reported in the 
Jaltimore papers. 
that Mr. Ne son, of Tennessee, has said: 

“In reference to the letter addressed by Dr. Brownlow 
to Kev. U. 8. Taylor, | have simply to say, that it was writ- 
ten by him while on a visit to Healing Springs, Bath county, 
Virginia, on the 26th of August, 1859, and I never saw or 
heard of the letter until I saw it in the Greenville Demo- 
erat; that lam in no way responsible for its sentiments ; 
and that since the foray at Harper’s Ferry, Dr. Brownlow 
himself, judging from fhe tone of his paper, has wholly 
changed his views in regard to a union between the south- 
ern Opposition and the Republicans.’ 

The sentiments referred to were those looking | 
to a union of the Opposition against the Democ- | 
racy in this House. 

I may, Mr. Clerk, taking advantage of the op- | 


portunity offered me by the gentleman from South || 


Carolinaand the gentleman from Tennessee, have || jn minois.” 


read to this House a part of the evidence upon 
which I predicated that statement. I accompany | 
the extracts with the remark that I do not believe 
that at the present time, in this Congress, there 
is any such union, or any such union now con- 


templated, between the two wings of the Opposi- || 


tion in this House, as I regard them. I send to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read, an extract from Mr. 
Brownlow’s paper. I have the original paper, 
dated October 15, 1859, which also contains an 
extract from the Richmond Whig. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“ORGANIZATION OF THE Hovuse.—-We are gratified to | 
find that our southern Opposition exchanges are all agreed 
in a union of the Opposition, North and South, to defeat 
the election of a Democratie Speaker of the next House of 
Representatives. And we rejoice at finding them all pla- 
cing their wishes, in this respect, upon the same patriotic 
grounds—that of electing a Speaker who will not pack the 
committees, with a view to suppress investigations into | 
the numerous, enormous frauds and villainous abuse which 
have characterized the entire career of Buchanan’s admin- 
istration. Upon this subject, the Richmond Whig says: 

“<< We aflirm now, as we have uffirmed before, that, as | 
a patriot and as an honest man, who cannot and will not 


| connive at the corruption which has been practiced under 


| should vote with all boldness and with all cordiality for the 


| demagogues on earth or in the regions of their father, his 
| sable majesty of the realms of darkness.’ 


the present profligate and detestable Administration; we | 


very blackest of the Black Republicans for Speaker in pref- 
erence to any Democrat whatever. On this ground we take 
our stand, and on this ground we shall continue to stand, 
in spite of the wailings and howlings of all the Democratic 


“These are our sentiments, as far as they go; but we go 
beyond anything yet expressed by the able editor of the | 
Richmond Whig. If the devil himself were eligible to the | 
Speakership of the House, and was only twenty-four hours | 
out from the infernal regions, with the stench of the smoke 


to appoint committees who would ferret out the corruptions 


| SpeAker in preference to any Buchanan Democrat what- | 


| ever! 


True, we know the devil to bea liar, and a violator 


| of pledges; but we know a Buchanan Democrat to be the | 


same thing; and we should have more faith in the fidelity 
of the devil than that of a Democrat. When the devil | 


. . , | ocrat looks one way, and aetsin a different direction. Be- | 
which | employed language upon this floor, which || 


| 


sides, the devil is familiar with all the frauds and thefts of 
the Administration, and would know who to call on as wit- 
nesses.”? 

[Great laughter.] 

Mr. COX. I have, sir, only to say this in ad- 
dition: that the other papers I have referred to 
have held the same tone all along up to this Brown’s 
foray; and I cannot, for the life of me, see what it 
was that changed the tenor of these papers, unless 
it be that prominent fact in our political history. 
The Richmond Whig, which said that it would 
use what influence it had to secure the election 
of the blackest of Black Republicans before any 
Democrat, is now one of the most conservative. 


isting; but I stated that before that time, it had || papers, and urges its friends to stand to the end 


been a. it had been urged by various || 
re of t 


pa he Opposition, amt t did state that I | 
ieved that had it not been for John Brown’s 


a conservative man in the organization of the 
Fivaee. What has produced this great change ? 
I have my e@pinion. 
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I will not at the present time take up the time 
of the House by reading these various extracts 
from papers published at Baltimore, at Louis- 
ville, and at other places. I simply affirm the fact, 
from these papers, that such a union was in con- 
templation; and I say it again, to prevent all mis- 











| take,as a matter of truth, which [ have observed 
| as well from the votes as from the remarks and 


‘| has been evinced in their action here. 
'} all. 


In corroboration, let me state |) 


conduct of southern gentlemen, that no such thing 
That is 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Clerk, with the con- 
sent of my colleague, I send up, to be read for in- 
formation, a resolution, which I desire the House 
to adopt. If it be now objected to, I give notice 
that I will eall it up on the first opportunity that 
is presented, 

he Clerk read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the reporters of the New Youk Herald be, 
and they are hereby, expelled from the galleries. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Does the 
gentleman want action on the resolution now? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I simply wanted it read for 
information. If gentlemen want to discuss it the 
will have an opportunity to do so when I get it 


| before the House. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Clerk, 1 wish to have a 
correction made in the report in the Globe of yes- 
terday’s proceedings. I find this language in that 
report: 


“Mr. FARNSWORTH. * * * * I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
this Douglas Democracy, through their chief, have now put 
themselves upon record in fayor of a slave code. 

“Mr. Logan. That was on record a good many times 


If that statement was made by Mr. Farns- 
wort, I certainly made no such response to it 


| as that we were on record im Illinois in favor of a 


slave code. Dufing the colloquy, my recollection 
is, that while sitting in my seat, not standing up, 
some remarks were made in debate by Mr. Farns- 


| WORTH in reference to the record of Senator Dove- 





| reason alone. 


Las and his twisting; to which I replied, that, so 
far as Dovetas and the Illinois Democracy were 
concerned, they had’made their record in HMiinoie. 
I did not then, or at any time, say, he and the 
Democracy of Illinois were on record in Illinois 
in favor of a slave code. I hope the corréction 
will be made. 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Clerk, before I proceed to 
discuss the essential questions, I will make a pre- 
liminary remark or two on a matter incidental and 
not essential. The nominee for Speaker of the 
Republican party says that he is under an im- 
pending menace, and that it will not be lifted to 
allow him to explain—that it stands there and ties 
his hands and seals his lips. 

Now, sir, I do not intend to criticise the phrase- 


| ology of that resolution, nor do I intend to inti- 
| mate that I would not, if it were under my con- 


trol, lift it for the purpose indicated. But, sir, I 
would, out of an entire willingness to give every 
opportunity to make an explanation, and for that 
But he has waived the right. He 
has waived it in either alternative in which it re- 
solves itself. Either he has spoken to it, or he 
has not spoken to it. If he has not spoken to it, 
his silence is evidence of a waiver; if he has 
spoken to it he has waived the menace. He has 
declared to this House how and under what cir- 
cumstances he signed that recommendation. Was 
not that a part of the res geste? And if there was 
any deetellssion, and I do not intimate that there 
was any, in making the explanation on that sub- 
ject, was not the degradation already committed ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will allow me to state one fact which he 
does not seem to appreciate. Itis this: that very 
soon (I think within three or four days, and per- 
haps sooner) after this resolution was introduced, 
I caused it to be stated to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crarx] that I regarded the reso- 
lution as a menace, and if he would withdraw it 
I would make an explanation. In justice to me 
the gentleman from South Carolina should make 
that statement. 
Mr. KEITT. I was not aware of the fact. 
Mr. SHERMAN. My response was not made 
to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx,] 
but to a gentleman from Virginia who occupied a 
peculiar position upen this floor. ; 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man from Ohio tell me what gentleman it was 
that conveyed that information to me? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to introduce 
the names of gentlemen upon this floor; but I will 
ask the gentleman if that information was not 
conveyed to him? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
time you speak of, to my knowledge. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Within what time? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
ber. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Itwas within a very short 
time after the introduction to the resolution. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 





t 


Not within the | 


I do not remem- | 


It was not con- | 


veyed to me until after the gentleman from Ohio | 


had spoken to the resolution. 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman from Ohio is 
mistaken in supposing that I intentionally omitted 
to state that fact. It seems to have been a pri- 


vate communication, and therefore not within my | 
knowledge. Grantitall, and it does not touch the | 


question. 
he did not make the statement to the gentleman 
from Missouri, but to a gentleman from Virginia. 
Yet, touching this point that he did make an ex- 
planation to the resgeste, would it have been greater 
degradation to make an explanation on the whole 
subject? 

Now, sir, I intend to-day to discuss some posi- 


He says it was a menace, -and that | 


tions assumed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | 


Corwin] yesterday and the day before, to repel 
many of his arguments, and to correct many of 
his historical misapprehensions. In order, how- 


ever, to understand clearly my own relations to | 
the aspects of this case, I would be glad, if that | 


gentleman is here, to get an answer from him upon 
two or three points. 


THE 





sense in which we use that term. 
also to say, that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing, that I do not think that Congress should make 


I mean now | 
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a law which directly contravenes the well estab- | 


lished judicial determination of that court. I do 
not mean to say that we are bound by what 


may be the constitutional opinions of the Supreme | 


Court in all our legislation. But I say that when 
acase arises in whichan individual rightisclaimed, 


under the Constitution of the United States or the | 


laws of the United States, or the treaties of the 
United States, the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is unquestionable. That court is the ar- 
biter of constitutional questions; and when its 
decision has been given, the rights in dispute are 
determined. 

We know that courts of last resort have very 


frequently, when a question which they have | 


already decided comes before them a second time, 


ordered the question to be reargued. The prac- | 


tice of the Court of King’s Bench, in England, is 
full of examples of that sort. So, where a great 


question is involved, | would have it argued a sec- | 


ond or even athird time. 

Mr. KEITT. There is one other question on 
this point. The member from Ohio says that he 
will abide by the decisions of the court, but that 
he holds himself entitled to ask for a reargument. 
I do mean to discuss that. The question that has 
given significance to this subject is the fugitive 
slave law. It has been said by certain leading 
men that the Supreme Court was to be remod- 


| eled in connection with that subject. Now I ask 


The candor of the member, || 


the fairness which he manifested in stating his || 


opinions, certainly induces me to think that we 
will understand each other without difficulty. 

I understood the gentleman yesterday to say 
that slavery was a creature of local law; that it 
could go into no Territory except by positive 
legislation; that that legislation would not be 
rightfully exercised by the Legislature of a Ter- 
ritory, nor was it in conformity with the Consti- 
tution that it should be so exercised; but that it 
should be exercised by the Congress of the United 
States. 


be exercised at the tail of carts; that the debate | 


would be among a band of adventurers; and he 


said, also, that wherever the white man could | 


work best, he would give him the country; that 


where the slave could work best, there he shall | 


go, and shall be made to work. He said, also, | 


that slavery is the creature of local law, and 


could not go to the Territories except by positive || 
legislation, and that that legislation must be here. | 
I wish to know, if there bea Territory adapted to | 


slavery, from climate and from physical geogra- 
phy, whether he, as a member of Congress, will 
vote for a bill protecting slavery there? 

Mr. CORWIN. 
stated correctly, with a single exception, what I 
stated yesterday. I did assert that, in my judg- 
ment, slavery was the creature of local law; that 
it could exist nowhere without it. I meant by 
that, local usage, if | may use the term, or by pos- 
itive statute now. I meant to say that the Con- 
gress of the United States, in my judgment, was 
the only legislative body under our system to 
make laws for the Territories. 1 then, in addition 
to that, said that I thought this the best tribunal 
before which to discuss the question as to whether 
slavery was proper to go here or there. 

The gentleman puts to me a particular question 
as tohow I would vote. Whenever that question 
comes up, everybody must see that it must be ad- 
dressed to the discretion of every gentleman upon 
this floor. I say, for myself, thatif you have ac- 
quired territory, or will acquire territory, in which 
the white man cannot work, I will allow owners 


of slaves in the States to go there with their slaves; | 


ant if necessary, I would vote to protect them 
there. 


Mr. KEITT. There is another point to which 


I desire to call the attention of the gentleman be- | 


fore I proceed tomy eupumnoes. { understood him 
yesterday to say that the Supreme Court was the 
final arbiter upon all questions of constitutional 
law, and upon all laws made by Congress in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, and that its decisions 
must be submuatted to. I desire to know if I un- 
derstood the gentleman correctly. 


| 


I believe the gentleman has || 








Mr. CORWIN, I believe the gentleman did un- | 


He said, too, if exercised there it would |! 


the member from Ohio, with all courtesy, whether 


he did not in his canvass say that he would abide || representing interests and opinions as variant as 


by the decision of the court, and implore his con- 
stituents to do so, and then say there was a light 
breaking from above, and they would remodel 
the court. 

Mr. CORWIN. 
have said that. 

Mr. KEITT. And thought so. 

Mr. CORWIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEITT. Do you think so now? 

Mr. CORWIN. Ido. I did say we should 
remodel the Supreme Court. 

Mr. KEITT. By that you meant that you 
would instruct the court. 

Mr. CORWIN. I never did. 

Mr. KEITT. What did you mean? 

Mr. CORWIN. I meant this: We have been 


endeavoring for five or six years in the North- 


I do not know but I may 


| west to have additional judges appointed for that 





| visions in that law which I do not approve; 





iu- | speech will be 
derstand me correctly upon that point; but I desire 


court, without reference to any question that may 
come before it. Some years ago, in 1848, I stated 
in the Senate that I had observed that the legal 


and constitutional opinions of the judges of that || 
exactly with | 
| the popular opinions on constitutional law which | 
orevailed in their respective sections. Therefore, || 
| could not have as much reliance on the opinions | 
I be- || 


court were very apt to correspond 


of the court as I should otherwise have. 
lieve that additional judges are necessary for the 
business of that court; and I believe that the doc- 
trines which I hold on this very subject will be 
the doctrines of that tribunal. 

Mr. KEITT. Allow me to ask another ques- 
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to say that I meant that in the legal and judicial | to make. I have not come here to-day with that 








intention. Ihave sought the floor simply for the 
purpose of submitting a few suggestive remarks 
to this House, which, I trust, will serve in some 
degree to accomplish the object which many here 
are sincerely desirous of accomplishing—of bring- 
ing this discussion to a close, and perfecting the 
organization of the House. Sir, I do not stand 
here to-day to make any appeals to the prejudices, 
or the passions, or the sectional pride of those 


| who represent that quarter of the Confederacy 


from whence | come. I have no desire to indulge 
in any pyrotechnical display of those glittering 
generalities, which, however much they may 
dazzle and amuse, are but little calculated to bring 
about any practical solution of the difficulty in 
which we are now involved. Nor is it my pur- 
pose to-day to deal in any unjust, or ungenerous, 
or unnecessarily harsh denunciation of those upon 
the other side of this Chamber, who, claiming to 
be conservative, are here m the exercise of their 
undoubted right as the Representatives of the 
| country, entertaining sentiments utterly adverse 
from the sentiments held by my constituents and 
myself. I say I shall not indulge in any unne- 
cessarily harsh denunciations of them. recog- 
nize the fact that we who are assembled here in 
the discharge of the legitimate duties of legisla- 
tion devolved upon us by our constituents; that 
we, coming as we do from the different and distant 
parts of the Confederacy, some from the rugged 
| rock-ribbed hills of the North, some from the 
ever-blooming plains of the South, some with the 
dust of the distant prairies on their feet, and others 
| with the spray of either ocean on their brows, 


| are the latitudes in which we live; it is not to be 


| expected of us that there should be perfect uniform- 


|| ity of opinion; that there should be perfect coneur- 


tion. It is simply this: Holding the opinion that | 
the Supreme Court is the final arbiter, and that he | 


is not willing to remodel it in connection with a 
particular political question, he affirms that the 


fugitive slave Jaw, which has been pronounced by | 


the courts constitutional, is constitutional, and 
ought to be submitted to? 

Mr. CORWIN. We are growing very ticklish 
about our opinions on the subject. I hold that the 
law, having been declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, must be submitted to. I always had 
my doubts, however, about one section of that 
law, and that is the provision authorizing the 
judges to appoint commissioners who shall hear 
and determine the rights of a master to his slave, 
and give the slave his liberty or restore him to his 
master. It scems to me that is a judicial duty, 
and if so, commissioners should be appointed as 
other judges are appointed. There are other wo 
an 
I believe the law of 1793 a better law than itnow 
is with the amendment of 1850. 

Mr. KEITT then resumed the floor, and ad- 
dressed the House for an hour anda half. [His 
ublished in the Appendix. | 
Mr. BOTELER. Ihave. Mr. Clerk, no speech 


a aE 
I 





rence of judgment or sentiment in regard to those 

great questions of public concernment which from 
| time to time stir up the depths of human feeling in 
ourland. But, sir, itis expected, and our country 
demands, patriotism requires at our hands, that, 
coming here under these circumstances, we should 
remember, in the language of a distinguished citi- 
zen of my State, ‘*that we have a country to 
| serve, as well as a party to obey.”’ 
sut, sir, what do we see? What is the spec- 
| tacle which this House presents? On this side of 
it, with those with whom it has been my pride and 
my pleasure to act in good faith from first to last, 
what have we seen? Three organizations—a Dem- 


|| ocratic party, a southern Opposition party, and an 


| anti-Lecompton party ; for we must recognize them 
/asa party; though sull insignificant in number, 
they are most potential in their influence. Well, 
sir, what have they been doing? They know, 
they feel, the country knows, that it 1s only by a 
union amongst them all that we can beat down the 
nominee of the Republican party. They profess 
to be honest in their desire to accomplish that, and 
I know they are honest in their opposition to that 
nominee. But yet, with the majority, and with 
the power in their hands, they have never once 
exercised that power to secure the object which 
| they profess to be anxiously desirous of attain- 
ing. Andwhy? Because they have allowed their 
party prejudices and their party pride to interfere 
with their patriotism. There has not been a ballot 
taken in which there has been a union of the dif- 
ferent anti-Republican parties; and there will be 
no election resulting. in the success of this side of 
the House unless there 1s sucha union—a cordial 
| and hearty union amongst us all. 

| 


| Now, sir, let me illustrate our zoe here. 
We are all on board the same ship, the same 
| glorious old ship which our fathers built for us. 
They laid its keel; they fashioned its bulwarks; 
they forged the anchor of its hope; they launched 
it upon the ocean of national existence. Sir, the 
gave us a chart by which to sail our ship. We 
have differed heretofore amongst ourselves; earn- 
estly, sincerely, openly differed ,as freemen should 
differ and will differ, in regard to the construc- 
tion of that chart; we have differed amongst our- 
selves in regard to the best mode of sailing the 
ship. Some of us have been for sailing her upon 
this tack, some upon that tack; some have been 
for taking in a sail, others for shaking out a 
reef. We believe that, under Providence, our 
ship Has been built to be the life-boat of the 
world; and throughout the progress of the voy- 
age we have been conetantly engaged in saving 
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have becn swimming for their lives. We have 
spread before them the table of our bounty; we 
have saved their lives and have given them an 
equal participation in the profits of our voyage; 
yet some of us (and I amongst the number) have 
secn, and seen with surprise and pain, that after 
they have been brought on board the ship, they 
have shown a propensity to interfere in the man- 
agement of it. Some of us have said to them: 
** We have brought you here to save you, and to 
make you prosperous, happy, and free; but we 
are not willing that you should take hold of the 
uller and handle the ropes, until you have been 
here long enough to know one rope from another.”’ 

Well, sir, this has been a source of honest dif- 
ference of opinion amongst those on board, whilst | 
all of us have loved the old craft, from truck to 
keel, with all our hearts. Thus we have voy- 
aged; and whilst thus differing, what has hap- 
pened? We have been drifting towards the break- 
ers; we have been insensibly drawn towards a 
lee shore, where no light-house sends its friendly 
ray. A storm has arisen upon us; we hear the 
spirit of the tempest shrieking in the shrouds; | 
clouds of danger, difficulty, and doubt, are dim- 
ming the heaven of our hopes, and threatening to 
burst in desolation over our heads. Andnotonly 
that; but, sir, we see yonder a band of mutineers 
determined to take possession of the vessel; men 
associated together to dispossess us of our rights, 
deprive vs of our property, who would thrust us 
down the hold, and batten the hatches over our 
heads. This, sir, has been going on, while we 
have been engaged in a squabble in regard to the 
best mode of sailing the ship. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I ask is it right, is it reason- 
able, can we answer to our constituents, to the 
country, if we continue to allow these paltry, 
miserable differences to interfere with our duty, 
and to prevent cordial, united action amongst the 
conservatives of the House against those whom 
we recognize, and whom we are bound to recog- 
nize, as our common ele my: 

Mr. Clerk, I have no practical suggestion to 
offer; there are older heads than mince here to do 
that; but I do protest against the continuance of 
this most unnecessary discussion. For myself, 
the House will do me the justice to say that I 
have occupied my seat upon tlris floor in silence 
during the seven weary weeks we have been in 
session, while this exciting discussion has been 
song on, and whilst the infamous Abolition out- 
rage upon the district | have the honor to repre- 
sent has been the fruitful inspiration of almost 
every gentleman who has risen to address the | 
tiouse. Now, sir, | was present at that horrible 
Harper's Ferry raid; | wasa witness to that abom- 
inable outrage: L saw the blood of my friends shed 
in the streets of Harper’s Ferry; and if there isa 
inan who has a right to speak to that subject, it | 
is myself; and yet I have forborne to speak on the | 
subject. 1 have remained silent for various rea- 
sons, not the least of which is, that the distin- 
guished Senator before me [Mr. Mason] is en- 
gaged in the investigation of the facts connected 
with the whole affair, and will present them fully 
and fairly, at the proper time, before the country, 
and leave it to judge of them. 

There is anothér reason which, I must-confess, 
has also influenced me in this matter. I know 
(and I have been painfully conscious of it when- | 
ever my mind has reverted to that dark day) that 
when the heart feels most, the tongue refuses to 


' chains about him; how they bound his hands, 


perform its wonted task. i] 


And, sir, when I have heard gentlemen on the | 
other side of the floor stand up and derisively re- | 
fer to that infamous outrage, I have been hardly 
able to retain my seat and refrain from the ex- 
pression of my indignation in terms which might 
not have sounded parliamentary. My mind, sir, 
has again and again, during this discussion, gone 
back to that dark October evening, when I stood 
by the side of a friend, and laid my hand upon his | 
brow where the death damp was gathering, while 
the biood was gushing from his noble heart, and 
1 have been often disposed to say, in apology for 
my forbearance: 

“Oh! pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That f am meek and gentle with these butchers !"’ 
For I tell you, sir, that in my opinion, the leaders | 
of the Abolition party, which is seeking to control 


| he must have noble traits who, during so many 
weeks of conflict, can keep friends around him 


the organization of this House, and to obtain pos- | 
session of the Government, are as much the mur- 

derers of my friends at Harper’s Ferry as were | 
old John Brown and his deluded followers; and I 
think that the committee engaged in the investi- 
gation in my State, and the investigation on the | 
part of the Senate, will prove that the agitation of 
the slavery question by the great leaders of the 
Republican party has been the direct cause of the 
Harper’s Ferry invasion. 

I tell you further, sir, that the Commonwealth of | 
Virginia has come to the determination that this | 
shall be the end of it; that this slavery agitation shall 
cease, so far as she is concerned; and to make her 
determination good, she has buckled on her armor, 
and her borders are now bristling with bayonets, 
for she feels compelled to take the guardianship 
of her rights and her honor into her own hands. 
Heretofore she has trusted to the tie of consan- | 
guinity; heretofore she has relied upon the linked | 
shields of all the States for her protection; but, 
sir, ata moment when she dreamed not of it, she | 
has been smitten upon the cheek. Our honored old | 
mother has been struck a blow which has. roused 
her children from their false security, and rallied 
them to her rescue. We now discover that we | 
must depend upon our own right arm to protect 
our State from further outrage, so long as there | 
remainsa ** Republican” organization in Congress | 
and the country. Why will you persist, men of | 
the North, in maintaining that organization? What 
good do you expect to effect by it? You formed 
it, so you have said, for the sole purpose of making | 
Kansas a free State. You have Kansas as a free 
State: for, sir, when she comes into this Union, | 
she will come as ** free.’? lf there be any other 
purpose that you expect to accomplish by it, it | 
must be to transfer your “irrepressible conflict”? | 
from the Territories to the States. 

But, gentlemen of the other side, I know there 
are some among you who are conservative as | 
compared with the moving spirits of your party. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Se who sits before me, and who has en- | 
tertained us and held this House for two days in 
listening admiration by his intellectual efforts, 
claims to be—I wish he were so in reality—the 
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an 
those who have come on board from the wrecks, | 
rafts, and rotten governments of the Old World. | 
We have taken them into our vessel when they } 
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not; that the book would be prepared by a com- 
mittee, &c. What has that committee done? 
They have put forth a book under the sanction of 
Mr. SHermMan’s name, which is everywhere de- 
nounced as objectionable, and which 1s, unques- 
tionably, a most infamous publication; a book 
which he himself intimates his objection to, and, 
as I understand, desires an opportunity to de- 
nounce as it deserves. They have deceived him; 
they have betrayed him; they have made him their 
victim, their dupe, ay, their tool; and he submits 
to itall! Yes, sir, itis admitted that they have 
deceived him, for he allows the inference to be 


, made that he does not indorse this most infamous 


Helper book. I am told, indeed, that gentlemen 
on the other side—if the gentleman from Missouri 
will withdraw his resolution—one after the other, 
will rise and denounce that book. That is what 
they say in private. They are ready to denounce 
itnow, and well they may be; for, sir, I would like 


|| to see a man in the American Congress who would 


rise in his place and indorse the sentiments of that 
book, after all that has occurred within the last 
three months. If any man should do so here in 
our presence, we would see a traitor standing in 
our midst. 

Mr. Clerk, the gentleman from Ohio still oceu- 
pies his position. Week after week he has oceu- 


| pied it, and Heaven only knows how long he will 


continue to hold onto it. But his chance is gone. 
I tell him, in all candor, that he cannot be elected 
to the Speakership, and is not fit for the position; 
not meaning, however, to say that his private vir- 


|| tues and. personal graces would not fit him to fill 


that chair. From his association with this infa- 


_ mous Helper book, and the manner in which he 


has been persistently pressed at this particular 
time, he never can be Speaker; and never should 
be called upon to preside over the deliberations of 
this body. To be elected at all, it must be by 


_ means of the plurality rule. A vote upon the plu- 


leader of the Republican party; but how few are || 


they who gather round him, who will recognize 
him as their leader, and willindorse the sentiments | 
he has uttered here day after day. When I look | 
at him, when I see him there amongst them—a | 
triton amongst the minnows—wken I see him 

there, sir, my mind goes back to the literature of 

my boyish days, and I remember how Gulliver, | 
in his travels, laid himself down to sleep in the | 
country of the Lilliputians; how the pigmies 
climbed upon his person and wound their tiny 


and so led him, a spectacle of wonder, through 
the land. Oh! sir, if I could but make such an 
appeal to that distinguished gentleman as would 
awaken a responsive feeling in his heart, its pa- 
triotic throbs would burst the bonds which bind | 
him to the earth, stand erect in the frightened | 
presence of his diminutive associates, and would 
march forth from the low miasmatic marshes of | 
sectionalism and join us here upon the high ground | 
of nationality, where the flag of the Union floats 
‘** with not a stripe erased or polluted, or a single 
star obscured.’’ [Applause from the Democratic 
benches and in the galleries.] And the leader, 
whom they recognize, the leader who bears their | 
banner, I listened to his explanation, or rather 
his attempt at explanation, made a few days 
since, with sincere sympathy for him. In my 
very soul I pity him. And it is with wonderand 
amazement that I behold a gentleman with the 
traits which that gentleman is said to have—for 


in unbroken ranks, persisting in their efforts to 
place him in the third position under our Gov- 





_ ernment—to see such a gentleman permit himself” 
to remain for one hour more as he is before the 


country. 

What has he told the House? What has his 
friend who nominated his (Mr. Corwiy] told 
this House? That he signed ine recommendation 


_of the Helper book at the solicitation of a friend | 


/ who came to him and asked him to sign it; that | 


he took the precaution to inquire of the friend 
whether there would be anything objectionable in 
the compilation, and was assured that there would | 


rality rule, it is understood, must be a sneaking 
vote for Mr. SHerman. Now, sir, that plurality 
rule never can come to a vote. Ido not hesitate 
to say that I was one of those, after the discus- 


|| sion arose in the House the other day, that sought 
|, out the paper referred to by the gentleman from 


Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax,] and placed my name to 


| it, pledging myself to stand here day and night— 


ay, to eat here, to drink here, to live here, and, if 
necessary, to die here—before I would give my 
sanction, as a Representative from Virginia, to 
that rule, when I am satisfied that its adoption 
would result m the election of Joun SHERMAN as 
Speaker of this House. 

Mr. COLFAX. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? Ido not wish to interfere 
without the gentleman’s consent. 

Mr. BOTELER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLFAX. Suppose any number of gen- 
tlemen, after it was organized, were satisfied that 
an appropriation bill reported by the Committee 


| of Ways and Means contained an appropriation 


of money which would probably be used by the 
Federal Administration for corrupt purposes—I 
do not say that it would be; I only put the case as 
a supposititious one: would you justify us in sign- 
ing a written agreement, binding ourselves to each 
other, that we would, by a factious opposition, 
prevent any vote ever being taken upon it, and 
thus prevent a majority from adopting it? If so, 
all legislation could be thus arrested. 
Mr. BOTELER. You have to meet 


ourown 


| responsibility to your constituency, and I am re- 


, one. 


i 
| 
i 


sponsible to mine. I can go back to mine, and 


hold up my head, with the full assurance in my 


heart that the position I have taken during this 
protracted struggle for the Speakership will be 
indorsed by every one of my constituents whose 
good opinion is worth an effort to retain. You 
can do the same. . 
But I have yet tolearn that that is amajority side 
of the House. Iam going upon the premises that 
this is the majority side of this Hiouse, and that 
the factious course is pursued by the other side. 
That is the factious side. True, it is a side with 
seventeen States represented by it; but I see not 
a single southern man affiliating with them—not 
I look upon the flag they , and I can- 
not recognize upon it the escutcheon of a single 
State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. , 
But, sir, 1 am sorry I have been betrayed into 
these extended remarks. I assure gentlemen I 
among the 


rose not to bring the torch of disco 
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members of this House, butto offerthe olivebranch || upon the country against their interests, against || thunder-riven oak, there assembled on the 10th of 

of peace. I rose to make an appeal to gentlemen |, their wishes, and against the protestation of every || July, 1775, the very first band of southern men who 

upon this side; to make an ore to my distin- | man, woman, and child within her borders. || marched to the aid of Massachusetts. They met 
r. 



































































guished friend from Ohio [Mr. Corwin} before Now, sir, aw ord to Massachusetts. : || there, and their rallying cry was, “a bee-line for 
me; to my friends from Pennsylvania and New Mr. HALE. I would ask the gentleman if we || Boston.” That beautiful and peaceful valley had 
J-rsey, some of whom were old college-mates, and are not the best judges of what our constituents || never been polluted by the footsteps of a foe; for 
whom I had not met before for twenty years, but | desire? || even the Indians themselves kept it free from the 
whom I see now, to mf great regret, upon that Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Irise to a question |! incursion of the enemy. It was the hunting range 
side of the House, voting and acting against the | of order. I object to this interruption. and neutral ground of the aborigines. This band 
interests of my State. 1 came here, sir, to stand Mr. HALE. Has the gentleman the right to |! assembled there, and “a bee-line for Boston”? was 
by those gentlemen from Pennsylvania and New | say || made from thence. Before they marehed they 


Jersey in their rights and interests. I came here {Loud cries of ** Order!’’ from the Democratic || made a pledge that all who survived would as- 





a tariff man; though nota protective man for pro- | benches. ] semble there fifty years after that day. It was my 
tection’s sake; not in favor of a high protective Mr. HALE. Has the gentleman the right to |! pride and pleasure to be present when the fifty 
tariff, yet ready to lock my shield with theirs, | say- || years rolled around. Three aged, feeble, tottering 
and ficht out the great question of protection to {Cries of ** Order!’’ * Order!’’} men—the survivors of that glorious band of one 
their interests. But I see them arrayed against || Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I insist upon the || hundred and twenty—were all who were left te 
my interests and the interests of my constituents; || point of order. keep their tryst, and be faithful to the pledge made 
and how can they expect that I shall be found || Mr. BOTELER. The election which returned || fifty years before to their companions, the bones 


fighting zealously with them for their interests? || these gentlemen here took place a month before || of many of whom were bleaching on the northern 
Sir, I have said that I am in favor of protection. || the John Brown raid. The p 7 of the North | hills. ~ 

I desire that every man in this country of ours, | believe, know, they must know, they 

from the Aroostook to the Gulfof Mexico—no mat- || see, whatis the inevitable tendency of this slavery | of that band of patriots the incidents of their first 
ter what his occupation may be, whether he shoves |; agitation. They have been told by you, the pol- |) mecting and their march; how they made some 
the plane or throws the shuttle, whether he works |) iticians, you the leaders—and we have allowed | six hundred miles in twenty days—thirty miles a 
in the mine, or, like myself, belongs to the great || ourselves to be deluded by the syren song sung in | day—and how, as they neared their point of des- 
agricultural interest of the country—shall feel that || our ears—that you do not intend to interfere with || tination, Washington, who happened to be making 
his Government is with himand not against him. || slavery within the States. Personally, | believe | a reconnoissance in the neighborhood, saw them 
I would have every farmer throughout the land || you do not. Personally, there is not a leader || approaching,and recognizing the linsey-woolsey 
feel, as he scatters the golden grain in the furrows, || among youall—noteven Fred Douglass—whocan | hunting shirts of old Virginia, rode up to meet 
that, next to the Providence of Almighty God, || be found with courage enough to come into States |; and greet them to the camp; how, when he saw 


who sends the sunshine and the shower, the seed |! and interfere with slavery there. But, from year 
’ « 


1ey cannot fail to Sir, I have often heard from the last survivor 


their captain, his old companion-in-arms, Ste- 


time and the harvest, the Government discrimi- || to year, you have beaten the drum of abolitionism. yhenson, who stood by his side at the Great 
nates for their interests and not against them. I || From your pulpit and press and forum, in season |, Meadows, on Braddock’s fatal field, and in many 
came here to vindicate that principle by standing || and out of season, you have preached to the rising |) an Indian campaign—and who reported himself 
side by side with those whom I believed to be || generation that slavery is a curse; and that anti- || to his commander as ** from the right bank of the 
conservative men from the great States of Penn- || slavery sentiment has stimulated others, less care- || Potomac’’—he sprang from his horse and clasped 


sylvania and New Jersey, (that old battle-ground || ful of their personal safety, to come amongst us |, his old friend and companion-in-arms with both 
of the Revolution, where my fathers stood with || with a hostile intent, to steal our slavesand incite | hands. He spoke no word of welcome; bat the 


theirs, shoulder to shoulder, in the snows of Tren- || them to insurrection. | eloquence of silence teld what his tongue could 

ton and the hot sands of Monmouth,) to vindicate |! I can illustrate this by an“incident which oc- | not articulate. He moved along the ranks, shak- 

that great principle of protection to American in- || curred in my own county the other day. That |, ng the hand of each, from man to man, and all 

dustry in accordance with the necessities of the || poor wretch, Coppie, a week or two before his ex- || the while—as my informer told me—the big tears 

times. But I find you rallying behind a sectional || ecution, stood at the window of his prison, press- || were seen coursing down his manly cheeks. 

banner, and giving aid and comfort to that great || ing his brow against the iron bars across it, look- | Ay, sir, Washington wept! And why did the 

sectional organization of the North, the funda- || ing out intently in the street at the happy groups | glorious soul of Washington swell with emotion? . 


mental principle of which is opposition to slavery. || of negroes assembled there, and after some time, || why did he weep? Because he saw that the cause 
I cannot, therefore, expect that any appeal I may || he turned away and sobbed. A friend asked why || of Massachusetts was practically the cause of 


make to you will be listened to. | he sobbed. ‘Oh, sir,” said he, * I have seen, day | Virginia; because he saw that her citizens recog- 
Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman from Vir- || after day, the negroes in your streets, and they |, nized the great principles involved in the contest. 
ginia allow me to ask him a question? || are better clad than the laboring people of the State || These Virginia volunteers had come spontane- 
Mr. BOTELER. I certainly will permit the || from which I came; they are well cared for in || ously. They had come in response to the words 
gentleman to ask me a question. every way, and see, oh! see how happy!’’ Said || of her Henry, that were leaping like live thunder 


Mr. HALE. You say you find us arrayed || my friend, ** What did you expect, or what can | through the land, telling the people of Virginia 
against your rights and interests, and that you || youexpect? ‘* Oh,” saidhe, “Thad been taughtto | that they must fight, and fight for Massachusetts. 
came here to endeavor to promote the interests of || believethat they weredowntroddenand oppressed, |, They had come to rally by Washington’s side, 


Pennsylvania. i would like to know what rights | and were ready to clutch at liberty; but they re- | to defend your fathers’ firesides, to protect their 
or interests of Virginia the Pennsylvania mem- || fused it when we offered them the boon.”’ homesfrom harm. Well, the visit has been returned! 
bers have attacked on this floor, or what rights Who is responsible for this? On whose head || John Brown selected that very county as the 


they propose to attack? We have stood by you, || is the blood of Coppie? There was not a man in || spot for his invasion; and, as was mentioned in 
as [ understand. In your Harper’s Ferry foray, || the whole crowd, except John Brown, who was | #he Senate yesterday, the rock where Seeman fell 
as you call it, Pennsylvania acted the part of a || not born since 1830, and who did not grow up || was the very rock over which Morgan and his 
sister State, according to the testimony of Gov- || under the influence of abolition preaching. This | men marched a few hours after Hugh Stephen- 
ernor Wise himself, and returned your fugitives || is a sigfificant fact, which I commend to the | son’s command had crossed the river some ten 
from justice. Pennsylvania, sir, has always done || thinking portion of my countrymen. There was | miles further up. 


her duty to her sister States; and I defy any gen- || not one of them who had not breathed the atmos- May this historical reminiscence rekindle the 
tleman from Virginia, or any other gentleman phere of abolition, and who had not his mind poi- || embers of patriotism in our hearts! Why should 


upon this floor, to show that in any respect Penn- || soned against the South by such teachings. You | this nation of ours be rent in pieces by this irre- 
sylvania has failed in her duty to any sister State || do not care for the negro. You admit the fact. || pressible conflict? Is it irrepressible? The battle 
in any manner whatever. When gentlemen deal || It is a most miserable hobby upon which you |, will not be fought out here. When the dark day 
in general charges like these, they ought to specify || have ridden into power. Now, in the name of || comes, as come it may, when this question that 
wherein we are interfering with their rights. our common country, I demand that you disband || now divides and agitates the hearts of the people 
Mr. BOTELER. I recognize the fact—and it || your anti-slavery party!’ When [have heard the || can only be decided by the bloody arbitrament of 
isa fact which affords me pleasure, a fact of which || name of a gentleman called here, day after day, | the sword, it will be the saddest day for us and 
every Pennsylvanian may well be proud—that her || first on the roll—a great historic name, [Mr. Ap- |, all mankind that the sun of Heaven has ever shone 
Governor did his duty fully, fairly, faithfully, in |) ams,] I have been reminded of Massachusetts in | upon. 
returning to Virginia the fugitives from her jus- || her prouder day in the heroic age of the Repub- || I trust, Mr. Clerk, that this discussion will now 
tice, and that he was sustained by the people of || lic. I have been reminded of a historical incident | cease. I trust that all will make an effort, by 
Pennsylvania in that patriotic act; and, sir, | came || connected with the county from which I come— | balloting, and by a succession of ballotings, to 
here prepared to testify to the State of Pennsyl- || that county selected by John Brown for his raid; | organize the House. I trust that we will go on 
vania my grateful appreciation of the conduct of | and I have a right to appeal to that delegation, if in our efforts, day after day, until we do effect an 
her Governor. Iam still grateful tothe people of | they are not deaf to the voice of consanguinity, | organization, a4 proceed to perform the duties 
Pennsylvania, who, I believe, are misrepresented || and if they are, ! appeal from them to their people | which we were sent here to dicettidenes that the 
upon this floor by those who have from first to || on this question, | demand of them to come upto | great heart of our country will cea@ to pulsate 
last acted with the other side, to whom, however, || the rescue of the country now as they did in the with the anxiety which now causes it to throb; 


there are some exceptions. [Referring to Messrs. || goodjold times of their revolutionary fathers. and that we will each, in our own appropriate 
Epwarp Joy Morris, Mittwarp, and others, || The district which I represent, and the county || sphere, do what we can to make ourselves more 
who had voted for Mr. Gitmer.] | from which | come—that county made famous by || worthy of the inestimable blessings which can 


The gentleman asks me when he had acted con- I the raid of Brown—was the first, the very firstin || only be enjoyed by a free and united people. 
trary to the interests of Virginia? You have done || all the South, to send succor to Massachusetts. || [Applause.] 
it, sir, on every ballot which has been cast since || In one of the most beautiful spots in that beautiful Mr. ETHERIDGE. I believe it is precisely 
we met here, by giving your vote for a sectional i county, within rifle shot of my residence, at the || two weeks since the roll was called and a vote 
candidate, whom the people of Virginia must re- \ base of the hill, where a glorious spring leaps out || was had for Speaker. It occurs to me that this 
gard, if elected to that chair, as having been forced [| into sunlight from beneath the gnarled roots of a || period has been long enough for discussion. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. Will the gentleman allow 
me three or four minutes in which to make a state- 
ment? I will not detain the House long. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE, 1 offered a resolution here 
this morning, which was read for information, 
based, as I presume every member knows, upon 
an outrage committed upon a member upon this 
floor from Virginia, by the New York Herald, in 
its issue of yesterday. I presume every member 
present has either read or heard of the character 
of that outrage. I am free to say that it is the 
most infamous as well as the most libelous that 
I have ever known made upon a member of a 
deliberative body in the whole period of my life; 
and one in which I hope every member upon this 
floor, no matter to what party he may belong, 


will feel a personal interest, and take as if com- | 
mitted upon bis own representative dignity, the | 


outrage alluded to. 
The paper referred to has in frequent portions 


of its report of the proceedings of this body of 


Monday, interpolated paragraphs, characterizing 
an honorable member on this floor, from the noble 
Commonwealth of Virginia, as a liar anda libeler. 
It has been done, as represented in that paper 
throughout what purports to be the official report 


of the proceedings of this body, by one of the re- | 


porters admitted by its courtesy to a seat in the 
reporters’ gallery. But, lest 1 should do injustice 
to that reporter, | have obtained a certificate, with 


his permission, from the telegraphic operator, | 
which shows the true source from which this in- | 


famous assaultemanated. I desire that certificate 
to be read, and then I propose to withdraw the 
resolution I offered this morning. 

The statement was read, as follows: 


Orrice oF THE AMERICAN TELEGRAPH CoMPaNy, 
January 25, 1859. 
Having been authorized by Mr. L. A. Gobright, the re- 


_THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


January 25, 





| or Democrat. I will not only vote to expel him | 


| from there, but I would offer a resolution, if I had 


| the power to do it, that such paper shall never 


| have another reporter in that gallery while this 
| building stands. 


Mr. COLFAX. I desire to say one word in 


| regard to the same subject alluded to by the gen- | 


tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Asumore.] 


I now withdraw the resolution. | 


| 
j 


There is no member upon this floor who depre- | 


cates personalities, upon either side, more than I 
/do; nor who has listened with more paip to the 
| attacks that have been made by gentlemen on 
either side of this House on the motives or the 

principles of those who differ with them. 
nothing to say in regard to this particular case, 
and yet, the House and the country will remem- 


|| ber that there has been in regard to the two per- 





porter of the associated press, to exhibit his copy, [hereby | 


certify that the allusions to Hon. RoGer A. Pryor, of Vir- 

inia, contained in the report of the proceedings of the 
ones of Representatives of the United States, of Monday 
last, in the New York Herald of yesterday, were not con 
tained in the manuscript copy telegraphed over this line to 
the associated press. A. MACFEELY, 


Telegraph Operator. 
Mr. ASHMORE. 


It will be perceived from | 


that certificate that the reporter of the associated | 


press, who has a seat in that gallery, made a fair, 
candid, and impartial report of the pooeentoaae. 
The conclusion, then, is inevitable that the sub- 


it reached the city of New York. Thus, sir, is 
one of the leading journals in the United States 
found, in order to depreciate the character of a 
Representative on this floor, committing the most 
foul and infamous assault, as I have before said, 
that L ever knew to have been perpetrated upon 
a member of any deliberative body; and that, too, 
under the false assumption of a true report of the 
proceedings of this House. It becomes us then, 
1 submit, sf we had the power to do it, to expel 
from that place, no matter however innocent they 
may be, the reporters who are there by the per- 
mission of this House, to report for a paper wi 
aas so grossly abused our courtesy. But such is 
the condition of the House at this time, that I 
know that no vote could be had upon that resolu- 
tion. 
the fact, and to ask this body if it is willing to 
tamely submit to this fraud upon it and the coun- 
try? 

It is true, as I have stated, that the reporter, in 
this case, is innocent; but, admitting that, after 
the report has been made and sent to New York, 
and is there ton with repeated assaults 


tation of a member of this body, as if for the pur- 
pose of advertising it so as the more certainly to 
reach the eye of his associates upon this floor, 
how are we to reach the evil but by the course I 
have indicated? Recollect, gentlemen, that each 
one of us is liable to a similar base perversion of 
the purpots of the press. In view of this fact, I 

ive notice that, as long as I have the honor of 

= seat upon this floor, and when we are 
im condition to carry out the purpose of the reso- 
lution I had read, I will introduce a similar one 


in all cases of like offense, and test whether this 


House is disposed to submit to such outrages 
os its dignity. I will move to have the reporter 
of any paper so offending expelled from that gal- 
lery; I care not upon whom the assault may be 
made—whether upon an American, Republican, 


ject of offense was interpolated in that report after | 


tich | 


I therefore simply wish to call attention to | 


sons alluded to by the gentleman from South Car- 


I have | 


olina, language used in the New York Herald, and | 
upon this floor, which had far better not have | 


been used at all. 


| to do. 

Mr. COLFAX. I merely allude to it. 
not stand here as the champion or the apologist 
of the New York Herald. But if the gentleman 
from South Carolina is about to commence a sys- 
tem of purgation of the reporters’ gallery, I want 
him to go back and commence in the regular order 
in which these transgressions have occurred; and 
I wish to draw his attention now to the fact that 
he will find that the official organ of this Admin- 
| istration—I allude to the Washington Constitu- 


Ido | 


Mr. ASHMORE. With that I have nothing | 


tion—has so far forgotten the dignity of on peer 


| tion, as to brand Representatives upon this floor, 


| who have dared to vote for the man of their choice, | 


for Speaker, as ‘* traitors,’’and has used the most 
| dishonoring invectives in regard to them, saying 
as a friend reminds me that they had been ** bought 
with a shilling.”’ I only draw the attention of the 


gentleman from South Carolina to this fact so that | 
the ax when it falls shall fall upon all who trans- | 
gress the rules of decorum, which the gentleman | 


has alluded to. 


Let me add one thing further: The language to | 
which the gentleman refers is language certainly | 


which I cannot and do not approve. I have never, 


as gentlemen will bear me witness, used person- | 


alities of any kind here in debate towards those 
who differ from me; and those who have seen the 
peger that | have conducted know that I do not 
indulge in personalities there. 
and I shall always stand here as the defender of 
the freedom of the press in this country; and if 
| gentlemen do not like the press to strike back, 
they should themselves withhold the blow which 
provokes it. Lalways regret to see gentlemen ris- 
ing here with newspaper extracts in their hands, 
/and basing upon them personal explanations, in 


But I stand here, | 


which they employ language which, for the sake | 
of harmony and concord and for the sake of keep- 


ing our record free from personalities, might as 
well be omitted. These d 
had better be settled elsewhere. I do ®ot allude 
to the code of honor, but outside of this House, 
in the courts, and net be brought here. 
' men who sit upon this side of the House have 
been attacked by the very paper to which the gen- 
tleman alludes, in the severest and bitterest lan- 
| guage of invective. 
We have been called traitors to our oaths, trai- 
tors to the Constitution; and harsh and irritating 


ifferences and disputes | 


Gentle- | 


as the language of yesterday’s Herald is, itis not | 


harsher or severer than the previous language of 


the same paper, used against gentlemen who knew | 


|| themselves to be faithful to the Constitution and 
upon the private character, the honor, and repu- | 


the Union, and which has been copied and incor- 
| porated in speeches of gentlemen of the other side. 
| Have they not called us incendiaries? Have they 
| not branded us as guilty of treason? Have they 
| not in a varicty of ways gone beyond that parlia- 
mentary decorum which should govern in a body 
like this? And they should remember that to 
thus characterize their fellow-members is as irri- 


can be used in the columns of a newspaper. 

I have been betrayed into these remarks beyond 
the point I intended. I desire to state to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina that, if it is his desire 
to expel reporters from the reporters’ gallery who 
themselves transgress the rules of parliamentary 
decorum, or to expel them when the editors whom 
they represent offend in a similar manner, I hope 
‘his impartiality will induce him to search out all 


| 
tating and offensive as any personal language that 


the papers that have thus transgressed, and apply 
the punishment equally to all. 

r. ASHMORE. r. Clerk, I do not see the 
applicability of the gentleman’s remarks as a re- 
sponse to anything I have said. This article ] 
have referred to purports to emanate from a person 
privileged by this ones to a seat in the reporters’ 
gallery’ but I have shown that it did not emanate 

rom him. He is innocent; a fraud has been per- 
petrated upon him, and another party is guilty, 

A fair and impartial dispatch of the proceedings 
was sent on to New York, and a deception was 
practiced, by the interpolation in that dispatch as 
published in the Herald, in order to assault a gen- 
tleman, a member of this House. When assaults 
are made upon members of this side or of that 
side by those who do not hold privileged seats in 
the gallery of this Hall, I have nothing to say. 
They are not the recipients of our courtesy 

Editorials in aowapaee are generally written by 
persons presumed to be personally responsible for 
what they write. Certainly, if I ever feel myself 
so far aggrieved as to render it obligatory for me 
to take notice of a newspaper assault, where such 
paper is worthy of the proper notice of a gentle- 
man, I will hold the party responsible personally 
at some place er in some way. I hold this to be 
a thing of an entirely different character, assault- 
ing, as at does, a member, by means of a fraud 
upon the proceedings of this body. 

Mr. GROW. I ask the gentleman for informa- 
tion—as I could not hear him—whether he claims 
that in this transaction any blame attaches to the 
reporters of the press? 

Ir. ASHMORE. I think not; and, sir, my 
sole object was to have the certificate I sent to the 
Clerk’s desk read, that the innocent might escape 
and the guilt be placed where it properly belonged. 
So far as the remarks of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Cotrax] are applicable to the case in 
hand, his remarks about what others have done 
under the editorial head of their papers, I do not 
see the applicability of it, for they do not occupy 
seats here with the permission of the House. 
Whatever those gentlemen say is, I think, a per- 
sonal matter exclusively. 

Mr. COLFAX. I understand the gentleman 
to say that he exempts the reporter from the re- 
sponsibility of the attack, and goes back to the 

_ editorial department of the paper. Why, then, 
does he not go back to the beginning, and to the 
editorial columns of the paper that has been attack- 
ing members on this side of the Howse? He must 
not, however, misunderstand me, and believe that 
I justify any attacks of a personal nature, like 
those referred to. 

Mr. ASHMORE. And I hope the gentleman 
will not understand me as willing to take away 
the liberty of the press. I am one of those who 
will place no restraint upon it so long as it is kept 
within legitimate limits. When it grows licen- 
tious, and has been guilty of fraud to traduce 
character, as it has been in the case under consid- 

' eration, I think it ought to be checked for self-de- 
fense, and the sake of the honor and integrity of 
the body. When a party who derives benefit 
from the privilege we give his reporters here in- 
terpolates their work in order to insult, through 
the person of one of its members, the dignity of 
this body, I hold that we have no other recourse 
than to drive from the privileged seats they oc- 
cupy those, no matter how innocent they may be, 
who alone represent in this Capito] the journal 
guilty of such offense—not to punish them, sir, 
so much as to protect ourselves from their em- 


| ployer, who makes their work for him the means 


of insulting us. 

| Mr. ETHERIDGE resumed the floor, 

| Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield to me? I do not 
ike to impose on the gentleman’s good nature; 
but I understand that he intends to move for a 
vote for Speaker, and what I have to say will 

| come before a vote, better than after it. 

| Mr. ETHERIDGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

| Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania Mr. Clerk, 
not being very well, my voice will be feeble; but | 

/ can say what I want tosay, without much trouble. 


| We have heard various discussions and reasons 
| en why this House is not organized, and we 
ie 


ave heard reproaches cast upon two of the smaller 
parties in this House, because they have not gone 


|| over to a third party long ago and organized the 


| House, Now, sir, there are four parties in this 
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House. The Democratic party—which means, of || 


course, the Democrats of the South; the others 
are mere parasites. [Lau i 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. rise to a ques- 
tion of order. The gentleman from Tennessee is 
entitled to the floor, and unless he yields it en- 
tirely, | object to the member from Pennsylvania 
proceeding; and especially when language of that 
character, untrue and: offensive, is applied to 
members of this House—that there is no Demo- 
eratic party here but southern men, and that the 
Democratic members from the free States are but 
*‘parasites’’ of the South. 

‘he CLERK. The gentleman will recollect 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has taken 
and occupies the floor by the consent of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. No objection was made, 


that the Clerk heard, when the gentleman from | 


Tennessee yielded the floor to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand that 
a question of order may be made at any time. It 
was so practiced yesterday. I make my objection, 
and I insist upon it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that, according to his recollec- 
tion, no objection has been entertained by the 
House to a member speaking, unless the objec- 
tion was made at the time the floor was yielded. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. That, I think, has 


not been the practice; for I know that in repeated in- | 


stances gentlemen have been arrested in the midst 
of their remarks, as was the case yesterday with 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. McCLernanp.] 

The CLERK. According to the Clerk’s ree- 
ollection of the case, Mr. McCLernanp was ar- 
rested in the midst of remarks he was making; 
but objection was made to his going on from the 
beginning, and it was insisted on. 


{r. VALLINDIGHAM. I could, by looking | 


up the records, direct the attention of the Clerk 
to numerous instances where it has not been ob- 
served, as the Clerk states the rule, and where 
objection has been entertained in the midst of a 
speech. But at geet, unless offensive lan- 
guage is again employed, I will waive my objec- 
uon. 
crat upon this side of the House, from the free 
States, is selected as the object of attack, and 
an opportunity is denied him for explanation, 
especially after allusion has been made to him per- 
sonally, or to his State, or misrepresentation of 
his party in the Stats which he in part represents, 
I shall insist in every instance thereafter that the 
regular order of proceedings shall be observed. I 
demand that there shall be equality vf rights upon 
this floor. [Criesof ‘* That is right!’’ from the 
Republican benches. } 

he CLERK. If that resolution be carried out 
it will obviate many of the difficulties which have 
taken place here since the commencementof this 
session. The difficulties that have arisen here, 
the Clerk will remind the gentleman from Ohio, 
aave. in mostinstances, arisen out of the fact that 
members undertake to discuss questions and make 
speeches at an improper time. The gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania has obtained the floor by the 
consent of the gentleman from Tennessee, and 
without objection on the part of any member of 
the House, until he had got some way into his 
remarks. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I have never in- 
terrupted any one except when alluded to person- 
ally, and intend to abide by that rule so es as 
{ am a member of this House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires 6 state fur- 
ther, that whenever the point has been made, when 
a gentleman has sought the floor when another 


was upon it, he has endeavored, so far as he had | 


it in his power, to carry out the regular order of 
debate. But sometimes it is difficult for the Clerk, 


in the position in which he is placed, to induce | 
members to refrain from making remarks when | 


they seem desirous to do so, and in the face of 
objection. It has been the 
to deal as im tially towards 


; i gentlemen upon 
this floor as he had it in his 


ower to do; and all 


the Clerk has to say is, that if any gentlemen upon | 
ouse are dissatisfied with his | 
attempt to discharge his duty here impartially, he | 
hopes that at a very carly period they will relieve | 


either side of the 


him from his unpleasant position. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvesia. If my 
league has the floor I hope he will be allowed to 





But, sir, I give notice that if any Demo- | 


|| is offensive to the gentleman, I withe 


urpose of the Clerk | 


col- | 








goon. Unless an appeal is taken from the decision 
of the Clerk, and the Clerk will allow such an 
appeal to be taken, | object to any further inter- 
rupuon. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I said I would not 
press that point now, but wait to see whether 
equal rights shal! be allowed hereafter to the De- 
mocrats of the North and West. 

* Mr. McCLERNAND. I desire to say 

Objection was made by a number of Members 
on the Republican side. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Well, I will state my 
point, and I renew the question of order to enable 
me todo so. My object in rising was to cite an 
example which ought to control the action of this 
House. Yesterday, while the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Corwin] was addressing the House, 
and when he made reference to Illinois, and turned 
his face in the direction in which I sat, I arose, 
and in a very respectful manner towards that gen- 
tleman—for I have no other feelings towards him 
but respeet—for the purpose of responding ina 
word, and, yet, although I had his permission to 
do so, gentlemen upon that side raised a clamor 
in an indecent and disorderly manner for the pur- 
pose of putting me down. 1 do not hold the ren- 
tleman trom Ohio [Mr. Corwin] responsible for 
it, for I do not believe he would be guilty of such 
conduct. I thought it was sufficient for me to 
obtain the consent of the gentleman from Ohio 
to goon. But gentlemen did not seem to think 
so; and so in regard to my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM| yesterday. But while that has 
been the course of gentlemen upon the other side 
towards me, | have no disposition to enférce so 
indecent and discourteous a rule upon them. | 
withdraw my point of order. 

The CLERK. The gentlemen from Illinois 
will recollect that in both the instances to which 
he has alluded, the objection was made the moment 
the gentleman rose and sought to make his re- 
marks. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. The Clerk is mistaken. 
Besides that, lam not making my point to the 
Clerk, but to the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk does not feel that ex- 
act justice was done him by the statement of the 
gentieman from Illinois. 
~ Mr. McCLERNAND. I certainly intended no 
disresp¢ et to the Clerk. 

The CLERK. The Clerk simply desires to re- 
peat, that, according to his recollection, the objec- 
tion to which the gentleman from Illinois referred, 
was made at the time he sought the floor. |Crics 
*‘So it was!’’] Ifthe Clerk’s recollection isat fault, 

of course he 1s wrong; but such is his recollection, 
| and he sustained the point upon the ground that 
it was made at the earliest possiblemoment it could 
be made. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. [have seen 
| nothing in the conduct of the Clerk, since he has 

presided here, which seems to me to be partial or 
censurable, and I am happy to say it. I have felt 
that none of our friends are aggrieved, and lam 
sure no complaint ought to be made. I know the 





with dignity and impartiality. 

With regard to proceeding in order, if I knew 
exactly what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vat- 
| LANDIGHAM] would consider in order, 1 would 
utter no other language than he desires. I can- 
| not, in advance, anticipate precisely what would 
suit him; butinasmuch as the word parasite which 
| I used, supposing they were rather proud of it, 
a it, and 
simply use the word salellite—revolving, of course, 
around the larger body, as according to the laws 
| of gravitation they must—and that is not ofiensive. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I was going on to say that I 
had heard reproaches upon these smaller parties 
by the larger portion of that side of the House, 
What is the exact state of things, and what claims 


anybody but themselves in this organization? 
From the South there is a highly respectable body 
of gentlemen here, representing a large constit- 
uency, known as the southern Opposition. Had 
they the aid of a single Dexnoerat in their elec- 
tion? Were they not elected in conflict with that 
organization and with that party? There is one 
principle, perhaps, in which they agree with them, 
while in all others, I venture to say, they differ 
from them. Is there but one principle in this 
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Government which this Administration has to 
look to, and are all the other great interests of the 
Government to be overlooked by these twenty- 
three gentlemen and by the country at large, that 
they should throw into the gulf which the Ad- 
ministration has provided for them, the whole 
power of thisGovernment?) When such demands 
are made, they should remember that ne Repub- 
licans opposed them, and that, with one single ex- 
ception, Republican principles and their principles 
are almost lomogeneous, With what face, then, 
can those gentlemen be appealed to, not simply 
to stand by their own organization, but to go over 
to the other? Sir, I find no reason to reptoach 
them for not voting for a Republican. know 
that at home, such 1s the condition of things, that 
it would not be fair to ask that of them, and I do 
notask it. But it would be doubly unfair for the 
party in hostility to which they were elected to 
expect their aid, 

ag there is another party here hostile te the 
Administration. I do not call them a faction, as 
gentlemen upon the other side have done; L refer 
to the eight respectable gentlemen who did not 
agree to thrust slavery upon Kansas against her 
will. They were all elected in hostility to the 
Democratic Administration party; and, in the 
name of God, what mercenary motives could be 
expected to induce them to act in concert with that 
party? It would be a reproach to them, in my 
Judgment, tosuppose it possible; bat itis for them- 
selves to judge. Although many Republicans 
voted for them, Ido not ask them to vote fora 
Republican, nordo | reproach them because they 
have not seen proper to do so. 

Now, sir, the Republican party and the South 
American party and the anti-Lecompton party, 
constitute nearly one hundred and fifty members 
in this House. They are opposed by a single 
party of ninety; and are all opposed to the ninety. 
Now, on what principle is it that the smaller por- 
tion is cmnaaia to go to a small party instead of 
coming to the larger one? These men, if they take 
either side, and if the principle of representation 
in this Government is to have any effect, must 
honestly take ours. If they shut their eyes and 
allow the mere laws of gravitation to operate, the 
small body will be attracted to the large, not the 
large to the small. There is no principle, there- 
fore, on which they can be expected to come to us, 
no honest principle on which they can be blamed 
for not going with the Democrats. 

But any man can see well cnough—I think I 
saw long ago—the reason why this House does 
not organize; and why it will not be organized, 
notwithstanding all the suggestions made by gen- 
tlemen on the otber side of this Chamber. i have 
learned, somewhere in the old books, that it is 
lawful to learn wisdom from the enemy; but I 
never heard any wise man suggest that it was 
wisdom to accept their counsel. I was going on 
to state the reasons why this House has not been 
long ago organized. ‘The distinguished gentle- 
man who occupies the executive chair at this mo- 
ment, is a politician as well as a statesragn. He 
has long believed, and, I doubt not, still believes, 
that the true way to aid the increase of the Dem- 
ocratic party North, is for the South to frighten 
them into the belief that if they venture to clect a 
northern man with northern principles, this Union 
is to be dissolved, and ail their industrial and 
pecuniary interests sacrificed. I have just as firm 








| a belief as that I live that this whole programme 


have the Administration Democratic party upon 


was drawn up at the White Elouse, and is carried 
out in pursuance of the idea that the old women 
and the men in petticoats and the misers at the 
North are to be frightened. I think the effect will 
be somewhat different from what it was ten years 
ago. But the moment the Democratic party is 
sufficiently strengthened at the North, by this cry 
of disunion, and these epithets of traitor that have 
been launched against this side, a word from the 
White House will organize this House by the 
| withdrawal of a few Democratic gentlemen. | 
would not be surprised if a few of the covenanters 
[laughter] were todo it. Then we will proceed 
to do what we should have done long ago—pro- 
vide for the wants of the country, instead of heap- 
ing abuse on the Representatives of freemen, and 
threatening a dissolution of the Union. 
| Sir, we are toldthat, unless we yield, this House 
| shall be disorganized till 1861, and discord shall 
reign perpetual. Now, I do not know whether 
our Shonda here will follow iny view We have 
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fixed on an honorable and worthy standard-bearer 
for our candidate, and we shall stand by him if this 
House were not organized till the crack of doom. 
{Some cries of *Good!”’ from the Republican 
benches. | 

If permitted, I would speak a few minutes fur- 
ther in connection with what has recently taken 
place. [Cries of ‘Go on!”] For many weeks 
past, while this floor has been occupied by an un- 
organized and disorganizing hody of gentlemen, 
we have listened in silence to what, I think, may 
be fairly called the rantings of the South, filled with 
groundless accusations against the North, and 
threats of vengeance and dissolution of the Union. 

Sir, we listened without reply and without fear; 
for whatever effect they might once have had, 
some of usalways, and all of us now, have come 
to regard them as idle menaces, as barren thun- 
ders. However little it may be necessary for the 
benefit of any of them here, it may possibly be 
considered due to their reading, thinking, reason- 
ing constituencies, before I take my seat, to give 
an answer, plain, temperate, and true, to all of 
these allegations, by stating, in the briefest pos- 
sible manner, what I consider the principles of 
the Republican party. [would have no man vote 
under false pretenses. In my judgment, Repub- 
licanism'is founded in love of universal liberty, 
and in hostility to slavery and oppression throuch- 
out the world. Undoubtedly, had we the legal 
right and the physical power, we would abolish 
human servitude and overthrow despotism inevery 
land that the sun visits in its diurnal course. But 
we claim no such high privilege or mission. That 
belongs to the Father of men, who will accom- 
plish His own good work in His own good Way. 
We claim no right to interfere with the institu- 
tions of foreign nations, or with the institutiens 
of the sister States of this Republic. We would 
wish that Russia would liberate her serfs, Aus- 
tria her oppressed subjects, Turkey her minions, 
and the South her slaves. But the law of nations 
gives us no authority to redress foreign griey- 
ances; and the Constitution of the United States 
gives us no power to interfere with the institutions 
of our sister States. And we do deny now, as we 
have ever denied, that there is any desire or in- 
tention, on the part of the Republican party, to 
interfere with those institutions. It is a stern, 
an inflexible, a well-recognized principle of the 
Republican party, that every law must be obeyed 
till it is either repealed or becomes so intolerable 
as to justify rebellion. 

But, sir, while we claim no power to interfere 
between foreign sovereignties and their subjects, 
there is no law to prevent our sympathizing with 
the oppressed of Htaly, of Turkey, or with the 
crushed souls of America; and as we shall ever 
vindicate the liberty of speech, no earthly power 
shall prevent our giving utterance to such senti- 
ments, and denouncing such wrongs whenever we 
deem it proper. Sir, while we claim no power to 
interfere with any institution in the States, yet 
where the law of no State operates, and where 
the resp@sibility ofgovernment is thrown on Con- 
gress, we do claim the power to regulate and the 
rightto abolish slavery. No other power on earth 
exists that can do it, for there is no other legis- 
lative body; and it would be an intolerable shame 
and reproach upon this Republic if there was any 
spot within its wide expanse where no such power 
existed. 

Now, sir, the Territories, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the navy-yards, and the arsenals have no 
legislative bodies but Congress, @r those granted 
by Congress; and it is our purpose to provide in 
the exercise of our legislative duty, for prevent- 
ing the extension of slavery into free soil under 
the jurisdiction of this General Government, or 
any extension of slavery upon this continent 
1 do not in this remark desire to shun the ques- 
tion. Ido not bound this remark of exclusion by 
climate, or latitude, or soil. My hostility to sla- 
very is of a higher character, I trust, than that. If 
it was not, there would be no kind of necessity 
for the existence of the Republican party at all. 
If I believed that slavery was right in itself, and 
it might be permitted in places where certain labor 
was or was not useful, I cannot see what princi- 
ple the Republican party could stand upon. The 
whole ground is yielded, and this Republican 
party is a nuisance, and this agitation is a crime, 
in my judgment. 

Now, sir, weagree with Clav snd Webster and 


the other fathers of our earlier day, that while we | 


have the power to abolish slavery in the District 


of Columbia, the time for its exercise is a question | 


of expediency about which, | have no doubt, many 
men on this side of the House differ. I believe 
that most of us agree that that time has not yet 
arrived, nor do I see the period, for the present, 
when it will; but when, considering the surround- 
ing circumstances, it can be safely and justly abol- 
ished, I believe it is the purpose of Republicanism 
to do so, with these qualifications whichM have 
mentioned. 

Now, sir, so far as L understand the principles of 
the Republican party—and I have spoken plainly 
and fairly—these are briefly their principles; and 
let those who approve of them aid in their prop- 


agation—not here, for we do not propose to pfop- | 


agate them here, but elsewhere. Let those who 
condemn these principles oppose ws. For our- 
selves, we have resolved to stand by them untt 
they shall become triumphant; and we cheerfully 
submit them to the judgment of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, to the civilized nations of the earth, and 
to posterity. I thank the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for his courtesy. 
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party with which he then acted, announced that 


It was to encircle the slave States of this Union 
with free States as a cordon of fire, and that sla- 


| very, like a scorpion, would sting itself to death. 


Mr. GARNETT. “Will the gentleman from 


Tennessee allow me to put a question to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. I cannot refuse, of course. | 
Mr. GARNETT. I understand the gentleman | 


from Pennsylvania to say that he believes Con- 


gress has the power to abolish slavery in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia; but that he does not think, and 
that many of his party do not think, that the time 
has yet come when it will be expedient to exer- 
cise that power. Doesthe gentleman apply the 
same remark to the dock-yards, arsenals, and 
forts, and to the coastwise commerce of vessels 
transporting slaves from one State to another? 

Mr. STEVENS, ef Pennsylvania. I can see no 
difference between the jurisdiction of the United 
States over the District of Columbia and the arse- 
nalsand dock yards; but lam not prepared to say 
the same thing of the coastwise trade. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I am sure the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will answer me a question. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Undoubt- 
edly. 

Mr. CLEMENS. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has, with a frankness and manliness 
which [ admire, laid down the programme of the 
Republican party; but it occurs to me that he has 
not been sufficiently explicit on one or two points. 
I beg leave, theretore, to ask him respectfully, 


I ask the gentleman if he did not make that re- 
mark, or something like it? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If I did, it 
is in the books. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Well, did you not say it? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Perhaps 
the gentleman is thinking of what a friend of 
mine from New York said, that he would surround 
them with an atmosphere of freedom, and that 
they should breathe it or die. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLEMENS. Oh, no. I think the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will find, if he will 


, refer back to this record, that he had the genius 


to conceive that remark. Now, I put to him re- 
spectfully this question, whether in carrying out 
the programme, which he has here to-day laid 
down as an authoritative exponent of the Repub- 
lican party, [eries of **Oh, no!’’ from the Re- 
publican side,] while he affects to deny the power 
of Congress to interfere with slavery in the States 
under the Constitution—yet if his policy is car- 
ried out, whether to-day, to-morrow, or fifty years 
hence; if nota single new slave State is admit- 
ted into the Union; if slavery is abolished in the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, in the 
arsenals, dockyards, and forts; if, in addition to 


| that, his party grasps the power of the Presidency, 


with the patronage attached to it, and with the 


|| prestige of the Army and Navy calling upon the 


ees of the South to be tried under the laws of 
the United States for treason—whether, if he did 


| all this, he would not — out to the full extent 


the remark which he made, that he would have 
slavery surrounded like a camp in a prairie or a 
scerpion with fire, and if it would not sting itself 
to death ? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I do not 
know, not being a prophet. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman knows better than I do. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to ask my colleague 
one question. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I shall be 
glad to hear any questions from my friend from 


| the navy-yard. [Laughter.} 


whether he is in favor of the fugitive slave law of || 


the United States as it now exists? If not, then, 
whether he is in favor of its repeal or modification; 
and if in favor of a modification, to what extent? 
I ask him whether he is opposed to both the law 
of 1850 and that of 1793, and whether he believes 
that the power, existing as it does in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, depends for its exer- 
cise altogether upon the sovereignty of the various 
States? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I will an- 
not a cross-questioning upon anything which I 
had said. Ifthe gentleman will refer to the record, 
he will find that when the vote was taken upon 
the passage of the fugitive slave law, I voted in 


to that law. 
As to the repeal or modification of that law, I 
am in favor of it. 


sufficient. I do not object to a fair law, giving to 
the South the opportunity and the means of re- 
claiming their slaves. I believe the present fugi- 
tive slave law—that is my political opinion, al- 
though if I were arguing a case before a court I 
might not say it—is unconstitutional; but so long 
as the decision of the Supreme Court remains, 
wherever I have any hand in it,  s'all not resist 
its execution. 

Mr. CLEMENS. One more question, if my 
friend from Tennessee will permit it. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I have referred to the record 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 1 had the 
pleasure of serving in a past Congress with him, 
and I know his intellectual power. I remember, 


Mr. BURNETT. I must object to further in- 
terruptions. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is a brief and pertinent man, and I will 
yield to him to ask his question. I hope there 
will be no objection. 


Mr. FLORENCE. My question is mathemat- 


| ical, one of figures, and I put it to my colleague, 


because I know he was once a schoolmaster. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Yes, I am 

sroud to say that I have taught several hopeful 

bays. I wish I had taught you, too. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Mr, FLORENCE. I am afraid I would have 
been an incorrigible pupil. 

My colleague seemed to speak intelligently of 


| the White House, and of the opinions of the Presi- 
swer the gentleman with pleasure, although it is || ’ 
| of Representatives. He spoke of the power of the 


dent in reference to the organization of this House 


Administration over the members upon this side 


| who range themselves under the Democratic ban- 
| ner. I want to ask him a mathematical question. 
the negative. Of course, therefore, I was opposed || 


How is it possible, with even all the power of this 
Administration, that ninety-three, or eighty-nine, 
or ninety members can organize this House, 


| whenit takes one hundred and nineteen to elect a 
As to the law of 1793, I thought that it was || 


Speaker? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Oh, FT do 
not think those eighty-nine, or ninety, or ninety- 
three, ever will elect a Speaker. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. I submit the problem to 
him; and, if he can, mathematically, let him de- 
duce the solution by which ninety men can organ- 
ize this House, when one hundred and nineteen 
votes are required to elect a Speaker. How is 
that possible, with all the power of the Adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If my friend 
and about five more would step out some day dur- 
ing the voting—get a little sick, or go out to get 
something to eat, or anything—we could then elect 
a Speaker. han) s to my intelligence 
of the White House affairs, the gentleman must 


too, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in a || remember that the President is one of my con- 
‘speech at that time, in which he gave the pro- || stituents. 
posed policy of the Republican party, or the 


| 


[Renewed laughter. ]} 
Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman repre- 
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sents his other constituents no better than he does | 
the President, I have litle hope for him. [Laugh- || 
ter.} 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. If any other gentlemen 

wish to make any remarks, I will yield the floor 
to them. I hope my disposition now to yield the 
floor will inure to my benefit hereafter, when I 
may desire to interrupt other gentlemen. 

Mr. Clerk, I did not rise for the purpose of in- 
dulging in any extended remarks. I was pro- 
ceeding to show, when I yieldéd the floor so often, | 
that as we had been discussing matters generally 
for two whole weeks, the best indication we could 

ive the country of a disposition to organize the 

ouse would be to proceed at once with the call 
of the roll. [Cries of ‘‘Agreed!’’ from both sides 
of the House.] It is possible that I may be mis- 
taken in supposing that gentlemen are willing, 
once more, to vote, in preference to continuing | 
this profitless debate; but, as most of the members 
are now in their places, | will ask the House to | 
submit once more to a call of the roll—to take a 
vote—if, in doing so, I am not considered ‘* out of 
order.’’ I therefore make the proposition, pledg- | 
ing my word, however, to withdraw it if anybody 
objects. We have had two or three speeches to- | 
day, and during the past eight or ten days I have | 
listened with pleasure to a good many excellent | 
speeches, If any gentleman has now anything 
new to present, and which will aid in the organ- 
ization of the House, I will yield him the floor. 
But if gentlemen will reflect coolly, I think they 
will arrive at the conclusion that to organize this 
House, the best way to begin, in view of success, 
is by calling the roll and having a vote—that to 
attain that end we must stop this debate, and rote. 
I think I may speak for many Of my friends. | 
do not think there is one of those with whom I 
act who is not willing, from this time forth, to 
close his mouth, stop debate, and proceed with 
the voting. If there is any one with whom I act | 
in this House who thinks I state the proposition 
too strongly, I would thank him to rise in his 
place and say so. 

Mr. Clerk, I am not going to take any liberties || 
with the Democratic party now; but this I will 
say to the Republican party, that, inasmuch as | 
they have evinced during this contest a disposi- 
tion to be silent, 1 am not asking too much from 
them when I request that they consent in a body 
to follow the line of action I have indicated. [f | 
they are willing, all right; if not, let them now 
say so, or forever after hold their peace. 

To my Democratic friends let me make this | 
suggestion: none of you will deny that you have 
had a full, deliberate,and fair hearing. You have 
dissected Helper; you have been repressing the 
‘tirrepressible conflict,’’ (laughter;] you have, 
in imagination, run your plowshares over the 
ruins of adismembered country. I say you have 
been heard patiently; and, notwithstanding all 
you have said and predicted, I can declare, with 
all sincerity, that my fears are not excited—no 
painful apprehensions are aroused as to the dread 
results which gentlemen have predicted; for no 
one, I presume, has yet reached the conclusion | 
that we will finally fail to organize. I submit, | 
most respectfully, that the Democratic party has 
had a full hearing. 

The records show that you have consumed 
much more time in debate than all other parties 
here. If you have notspoken enough—I do not || 
say you have—I will noturge my proposition. I || 
will not make any suggestion which can be con- || 
sidered unfair or illiberal. Now, would it not be 
well, by common consent, that we should agree 
to vote for two wecks, (for it is just two weeks | 
since we have voted,) and then, if a speaker be 
not elected, gentlemen would have some pretext 
or reason for renewing the debate, and, so far as 
1 am concerned, they may speak again for two | 
weeks before voting. (Laughter.] I will pledge 
my word of honor that, if you give your consent | 
to this proposition; if itis adhered to in good faith 
for this period of time; and if we further proceed | 
to voting, we will organize the House before that 
time expires; elect a Speaker—one, sir, who will 
preside with dignity and impartiality, and a de- 
gree of fairness, which will, at all events, enable 
us to pass the appropriation bills; and, when it is 
done, I will—I care not who may be’elected, and 
notwithstanding the fears of gentlemen—guaranty 
the Union to endure for at least twelve calendar 
months thereafter. {Laughter.] 
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During the next two weeks it is agreed, then, || 
that there shall be nothing done but call the roll 
and vote for Speaker. To this we are all agreed. 


| isiana Is 


| in the House. 


anybody else. 


| now is to get this House in good humor; to 


| forus. 


| trial; t 


|| this great country. 





If we get again into a general debate—we are, as 


we know, easily excited—gentlemen will inter- 
pose with various questions, and the debate will, 


as heretofore, run off to every point of the polit- 


ical compass, and the subjects discussed will, 
finally, become as boundless as space. If any gen- 
tlemen are resolved to keep up the discussion, I 
presume they may do so forever; but I can make 


| the gratifying announcement that the Democratic 
| party is agreed to my proposition! 


} This, Mr. 
Clerk, you will acknowledge is the greatest tri- 
umph that any gentleman upon this floor has yet 
achieved. This is the first time, during the ses- 
sion, that this body has been a unit. I appeal to 
the Republican party, to the Democratic party —— 

Mr. BOULIGNY. I should like my friend to 


tell me who he ealls his friends? He says the 


Democratic party are his friends, that the Repub- 
| lican party are his friends, and so he goes through 


all the parties here. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. [am glad the gentleman 
has asked me the question. I call every man my 
friend who wears an honest face, speaks the Eng- 
lish language, swears by the Holy | 
not spell Constitution witha‘ KX.’’ [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOULIGNY. Lhope my friend has not left 
me out of his remarks, because I do not speak the 
English language. 1 do not, however, spell Con- 
stitution with a ** K.’’ 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman from Lou- 
embraced among my friends. I recog- 
nize him with as much pleasure as any gentleman 
I was only suggesting a point at 
which we could begin. Now, inall these speeches 
which have been made, gentlemen have felt it their 
duty to make ' 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. As the gentleman 


has just announced that we have allagreed notto 





|| speak for two weeks, suppose he stops here, and 
| let us take a vote. 


{Laughter.] 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I was urging that prop- 
osition—pressing it to see whether any gentleman 
objected to it—to the agreement to close debate 
for the present, and, if It is necessary, to accom- 
plish that object, I will agree to justify almost 


| everything that has been heretofore said here, pro- 


vided that, hereafter, it is not to be repeated. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Inbringing about this state 
of unanimity and harmony, the gentleman has 
forgotten one important clement of the House. 
The gentleman of the anti-Lecompton party are 
not made a party to this compact. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I was going to allude to 
them when the gentleman interrupted me. Itisa 
rule that when we are indulgmg in an agreeable 
repast, we reserve the best for the last. [Laugh- 
ter.] And I hada kind word ready for them, be- 
cause they are of more consequence just now than 
I will say, in justice to them, that 
they have never spoken but as they have been 


| called up, and you know that they have been 


called up repeatedly. 
I have not spoken during this session except to 
accomplish some practical purpose. My ry tam 
raw 
the minds of gentlemen off from this wild idea of 
disunion, and to get them into a condition to vote 
and to act; for, so far as that matter of disunion 
is concerned, it is for the people to decide, and not 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
mare) said to-day that this country was upon 
iat a bill of indictment had been preferred. 
I was glad to have it put in that shape; for it is 


to the country that I appeal for a safe deliverance; | 


and it will be remarkable if this great country of 
ours, with its school-houses and churches, and 
all its moral power and intellectual resources, 


| should be on trial for its own safety, and should 
I appeal confidently to | 


decide to dtstroy itself. 
It will take care of itself, and 
I warn gentlemen, if this contest is kept up much 


longer, the country will take care of us, and con- | 
| sign us to a merited oblivion. 


[Applause. } 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I believe | have the word of 


| honor of every gentleman here, that there is to be | 


no more debate for two weeks—for be it remem- 


bered that we have had no vote for that period— | 


and I pledge myself, if my programme of action 
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sible, and does | 
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is carried out, we will have a Speaker in two 
weeks; and, [doubt not, in less than the next five 
days. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. There is one im- 
portant party you have omitted—Horace F, 
CLARK. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will take care of my 
candidate. [Laughter.] I will give security that 
he will behave himself. 

Mr. HILL. While the gentleman is establish- 
ing this harmony, allow me to suggest that it 
might be woll to agree as to the number of votes 

| which shall be taken daily. 1 trust we shall not 
be voting all the time—from twelve until four or 
five o’clock. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I suggest this, and I have 
no doubt it will be agreed to—I have no doubt 
anything I suggest will be agreed to by the Heuse, 
because I am obliged to everybody and every- 
body is obliged to me—say three times. Will 
we agree to that? We all do agree, and the 
House is now almost organized. If the House 
| will allow me to do the talking, we will have a 
Speaker, I doubt not, very soon. [Laughter.} 
We are now, | repeat, almost organized. I now 
move that we proceed to vote for Speaker. 

Mr. REAGAN. [move that there be a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Branch, Brown, Campbell, Clark B. Coehrane. 
Davidson, Dimmick, Hall, Hamilton, Hickman, Jenkins. 
Maclay, Reynolds, Scott, Simms, Stallworth, Stanton. 
James A. Stewart, ‘Thayer, Vandever, and Wood. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. BURCH stated that Mr. Scorr had paired 
off with Mr. Woop. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Simms for the day. 

Mr. BURNETT stated that Mr. Suims had 
been detained in his room several days by sick- 
ness. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
he had paired off with Mr. Stewart, of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. CURTIS stated that Mr. Vanpever had 
paired off with Mr. Jenuins. 

Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. Brancu had 
paired off with Mr. Crank B. Cocurnane for the 
day. 

Mr. OLIN stated that Mr. Davinson had paired 
off with Mr. Tmayren. 

Mr. COVODE stated that Mr. Haut had paired 
off with Mr. Dimnicr. 

Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. 
had paired off with Mr. Mactay. 

Mr. BOCOCK. stated that Mr. Stantow had 
paired off with Mr. Harnis, of Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, stated that Mr. 
Keiioae, of Ilinois, had paired off with Mr. 
Simms, and that he had paired off with Mr. Sran- 
Tron; but that, by an arrangement between the 
friends of the parties, Mr. Stanton was to be con 
sidered as paired with Mr. Simms for to-day, in 
order that he and Mr. Keritoee might vote. 

Further procecdings under the call were then 
dispensed with. 

Mr. Erucerimer’s motion that the House pro- 
ceed to vote viva roce for Speaker, was aaron to. 
TUIRTY-FIVTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The tellers having taken their places, the House 
proceeded to the thirty-fifth ballot for Speaker,with 
| the following result: Whole number ef votes, 215; 
necessary to a choice, 108; of which— 
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| So there was no choice, 

| The following is the vote in detail: 

|| For Mr. Sherman—Mesars. Charlies F. Adams, Aldrich, 
|| Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Biake, 


|| Brayton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
| terfield, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
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Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French,Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guriey, Hale, Has- 
kin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Seranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, 
Stratton, Tappan, Theaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waidron, Walton, Cadwalader 
c. Washburn, Eliihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Thomas L. Andetson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, 
Curry, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, 
Gartrel, John T. Harris, Uawkins, Hindman, Hughes, 
Jackson, Jones, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Love, 


McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Nib- | 


lack, Peyton, Phelps, Pugh, Reagan, Ruflin, Rust, Single- 


ton, Stevenson, Thomas, Underwood, Whiteley, Winslow, | 


Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, 
William C. Anderson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, 
Jobn B. Clarke, De Jarnette, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, Hatton, Hill, Keitt, James M. Leach, Mallory, 
Maynard, Laban 'T’. Moore, Nelson, Pryor, Quarles, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stokes, Taylor, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen, James Craig, 
lHioward, Montgomery, Isaac N. Morris, and Pendleton. 


kor Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Bonham, Boteler, John G. | 


Davis, and James C. Robinson. 
For Mr. Horace I’. Clark—Messrs. Adrain, Barr, Ether- 
idge, and Riggs. 
For Mr. Gilmer—Mesers. Clemens, H. Winter Davis, 
and William N. H. Smith. 
For Mr. Niblack—Messrs. English, Holman, and Noell. 
For Mr. Larrabee—Measrs. Fouke, Houston, and Sickles. 
For Mr. Adrain—Messrs. Horace I’. Clark and Cooper. 
For Mr. Winslow—Mesers. Larrabee and Logan. 


for Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Charles D. Martin and McCler- | 


nand 

For Mr. John Cochrane—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Boteler—-Mr. Elbert 8. Martin. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 

For Mr. Lamar—Mr. Vallandighain. 

And then, on motion of Mr. NIBLACK, (at 
ten minutes to five o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 26, 1860. 
Prayer by Rev. Everarp Kempsna.v. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 


ate a message from the President of the United 
States, communicating, in compliance with a res- 
olution of tho Senate, of the 11th of June, 1858, re- 


questing the President of the United States, if in | 


his judgment compatible with the public interest, 
to communieate to the Senate such information as 
the Executive Departments may afford of the con- 


tracts, agreements, and arrangements which have | 
been made, and of proposals which have been re- | 
ceived for heating and ventilating the Capitol ex- | 
tension, the Post Office, and other public buildings | 
in-course of construction, underthe management of 
Captain Meigs, and of the action of the Secretary 


of Warand Captain Meigs thereon, all the papers 
called for by the resolution. 


Mr. HUNTER. 


It seems to bealarge mass. I donot know whether 
itis necessary that it should be printed. 
committee think it ought to be, aoe will doubt- 
less move it. I move the reference of the commu- 
nication to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD subsequently said: I desire to 
move the printing of the document which was 
received this morning from the President of the 
United States. I make that motion, 

Mr. FITCH. I do not know the character of 
the document; but 1 presume the motion goes to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SEWARD I have no objection to that, if 
the chairman prefers it. 

The motion to print was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. GREEN presented a petition of the board 


of supervisors of Atchison county, Kansas Ter- 
ritory, and of citizens of that county, praying for 
the confirmation of sales of certain school lands 
in that Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. DOUGLAS presented the petition of Val 


Burton Craige, Crawiord, | 


I move that it be referred to | 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | 


If the || 


i Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 
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| entine Weirham, praying to be allowed an in- 

| crease of pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


' 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
| On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Stephen Krebs, Mary Mc- 
Gehey, and Lucy Lowery, children of Stephen Krebs, a 
citizen of the Choctaw nation of Indians, praying to be al- 
lowed other kind in lieu of that to which they were entitled 
under the treaty with the Choctaw Indians of September 
15, 1830, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 

| 





| 


mittee on Indian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, That Leonard J. Rose have leave to withdraw 
his petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. SEBASTIAN, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in relation to the claim of John 
Rogers, for storage of provisions at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
in 1837, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
| Mr. RICE, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 105) for the relief of mail contractors west 
of the Mississippi river; which was read twice 
by its utle, and referred to the Committee on Pub- | 
lic Lands. 

Mr. GREEN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 107) to 
confirm the titles of certain purchasers of school 
lands in Kansas ‘Territory; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 49) to confirm the title in a certain tract 
of land in the State of Missouri, to the heirsand | 
legal representatives of Thomas Maddin, deceased, | 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report; which was ordered to bé printed. 





He also, from the same committec, to whom was | 


referred the memorial of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, praying the confirm- 
ation of their title to certain lands, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 106) author- 
izing the ** Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States”’ to enter a certain tract of land in 
the State of Wisconsin. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 

_ Healso, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 92) authorizing the courts 
to adjudicate the claim of the legal representatives 
of the Sieur de Bonne and the Chevalier de Re- | 
pentigny to certain land at the Sault Ste. Marie, in 
the State of Michigan, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 104) for the final adjust- 
ment of private land claims in the States of Mlor- 
ida, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 31) 
for the relief of Theresa Dardenne, widow of Abra- 

|| ham Dardenne, deceased, and their children, re- 

ported it without amendment. 

| Mr.MALLORY, fromthe Committce on Naval 

+ Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S, No. 32) 

' 

| 

1 

| 





to increase and regulate the pay of the Navy, re- 
ported it with an amendment. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 66) 
to authorize and direct the settlement of the ac- 


| 


| 
| 


| counts of Ross Wilkins, James Witherell, and | 
| Solomon Sibley, oe it without amendment, | 
and submitted an adverse report; which was or- | 
dered to be printed. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, from the Com- | 
mittee on Public Lands, to whom was referred | 
the bill (S. No. 19) legalizing certain entries of 


| 
} 
| 
' 


' 
| 
} and 
| 





land on Leavenworth Island, in the State of Mis- 
souri, reported it with an amendment. 





| Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the bill 

| (S. No. 14) for the relief of Francis Dainese, re- 

| ported it without amendment. ~ 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, it was 


| Ovdered, That when the Benate adjourns to day it he to 
| meet on Monday wext. 
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POST ROUTES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing the follow post routes: 

From Port Gibson, in Claiborne county, Mississippi, via 
Oak Hill to Urion Church, in Jefferson county, Mississippi; 


| Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 


From Big Oak, in Kemper county, Mississippi, via Marion 
Station, to Philadeiphia, in Neshoba county, Mississippi. 


} LIABILITY OF SHIP-OWNERS. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 75) 
supplementary to ‘* An act to limit the liability of 
ship-owners, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
March 3, 1851, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to state to the Sen- 
ate that the provisions of that bill which sought 
to cover a certain class of liabilities that attach to 
ship-owners, have all been removed, as your 
committee understand, by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court during its presefit session. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for the bill; and I have 
| been directed to report it back, and ask that the 
| committee be discharged from its further consid- 
| eration. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Maine ask for the present consideration of 
| the motion? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir. 
there be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will put 
it, if there is no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUMAS LAND CLAIMS. 


| Mr. BENJAMIN. Some days ago my col- 
| league offered a resolution to refer a petition in 
| relation to the Houmas land claims, presented at 








Let it be put, if 


|the last session of Congress, to the Judiciary 
| Committee. That resolution laid over a day, and 


| | understand nothing has been done in regard to 


it. I now move that it be referred to the select 
committee, to which the petition sent in at this 
session was referred. 

The motion was agreed to; and it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of residents and owners of 
lands in the Parishes of Ascension and Iberville, Louisiana, 
praying the repeal of the ** Act to provide for the location of 
certain land claims in the State of Louisiana, and for other 
purposes,” on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
select committee on the memorial of certain settlers on the 
Houmas lands in Louisiana. 


COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I offer the following resolution; 
and if there be no objection, I ask fcr its present 
consideration: 

Resolved, Thatthe 34th rule of the Senate be soamended 


as to authorize the appointment of seven members instead 
of five on the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. President, the question of enlarging the 
Committee on Claims was before a committee at 
the opening of the session. They decided not to 
make the request unless, during the progress of 
business, that committee should agree that addi- 
tional members were necessary. ‘They state that 
such is the fact; and accordingly [ offer the reso- 
lution. It will require unanimous consent to con- 

| sider it. If there be no objection, I ask that it 

| may be considered now. 

| here being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

| The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask for the reading and adop- 

| tion of the order that is appended to the resolu- 

| tion. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Ordered, That two additional members on the Commit 
tee on Claims be appointed by the Vice President. 


The order was agreed to. 

| EMPLOYES. 

| Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom the subject was 
referred, submitted the following resolutions: 


| Resolved, That the Committee on Accounts of the Sen- 
ate is hereby authorized to place the names of the ns 
employed on the heating and ventilating, gas and water 
apparatus of the north wing of the C upon the pay 
rolls of the contingent fund of the Senate; and they | 
be paid for the present month the same compensations as 
| are now allowed to the persons in the same positions in 
| the south wing of the Capitol. 
Resolved, That all persone employed on the heating and 
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ventilating, fas and wuter apparatus of the north wing of || 


the Capitol, shall be under the contro! of, and shall receive 
directions from, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 


Mr. HUNTER. Let it lie over. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Virginia 
asks that the resolutions may lie over. I will 
send to the Secretary the _ in the case, that 
they may be called up tegether. 

The resolution lies over under the rules. 

INVASION OF STATES. 

Mr. HUNTER. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, before the debate commences on the 
order of the day I ask to be allowed, by general 
consent, to call up the resolution of the Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Dove as,] in order to make 
it the special order for Tuesday next. I desire to 
speak to that resolution. I do not wish to inter- 
fere with the debate of to-day, or with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, [Mr. Nicnoison,] who will 
probably wish to speak on Monday. If, then, it 
be the pleasure of the Senate, | should like to call 
up that resolution in order to postpone it until 
half past one o’clock on Tuesday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the following resolution, offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, will be considered as before 
the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or eombina- 
tions, in any State or Territory, with intent to invade, as- 
sail, or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or 
institutions of any other State or Territory of the Union. 

Mr. HUNTER. I move to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution, and make it 
the special order for half past one o’elock on 'Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether he has any particular preference to speak- 
ing on that resolution? 

Mr. HUNTER. I have. 
other resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before postponing it, I have one 
or tworemarks to make in relation to that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator objects, I will 
not press the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. No, I do not object to your post- 
poning it. I am perfectly willing that you should 
speak upon it; but I wish to make one or two re- 
marks in relation to the resolution before it is 
postponed. 

Mr. President, I must confess myself rather at 
a loss to perceive the object of the resolution. Be- 
fore the resolution was introduced, the Senate had 
ordered a select committee to examine into the 
facts of the Harper’s Ferry raid, and surely with 
a view to determine what legislation was neces- 
sary. Whilst this select committee was engaged 
in its investigation, the Senator from Illinois in- 
troduced a resolution to refer the question of enact- 
ing laws upon that subject to the Committee on 
the Judiciary; wherefore, I could not comprehend, 
unless it was that the Senator intended to speak 
to his own resolution. That end having been an- 
swered, I do not see why it should be any longer 
entertained. If it be the purpose of the Senate to 
transfer the question from the select committce 
which it has raised to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, then the select committee ought to be 
relieved and discharged. They are going on from 
day to day, nearly every day in the week, engaged 
in the investigation—investigation with a view to 
the very point of what legislation is necessary; 
which is a matter certainly to be determined bet- 
ter after the facts have been ascertained than be- 
fore. It so happened on the morning the Senator 
from Illinois made his address on this resolution, 
that I was engaged in the select committee, in- 
quiring into the facts connected with this Har- 
ace Ferry raid; I therefore did not reach the 

enate until after he had commenced his remarks; 

but this morning I learned from the printed report 
of his remarks he took a pesition which I deem it 
proper at this early day to notice. The resolution 
veing before the Senate, the Senator, addressing 
it, referred in the beginning of his address to a 
correspondence between the Governor of Virginia 
and the President of the United States. The Pres- 
ident, he says, replied to the Governor of Virginia 
on the 28th of November, and he quotes a single 
sentence of that reply: 

‘Tam at a loss to discover any provision in the Consti 


I prefer that to the 
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me to ‘ take steps’ for this purpose.”? 


1] 
| ‘The Senator inserts in brackets, “ that is, to 
| preserve the peace between the States.’’ He went 


on to say: 


* This announcement produced a profound impression 
upon the public mind, especially in the slaveholding States. 


| It was generally received and regarded as an official and 


authoritative announcement that the Constitution of the 
United States confers no power upon the Federal Govern 
ment to protect the several States of this Union against 
invasion trom the other States.’’ 


Now, sir, I deny that any such sensation was 
created in my breast, or any one with whom I 
communicated. [do not know that there is in the 
length and breadth of the land one man who denies 
the power of Congress to legislate for this pur- 
pose. ‘The injustice which the Senator, however, 
does to the Executive of the United States, is in 
presenting him in the attitude of-denying that the 
Federal Government has any power to protect the 
several States of this Union against invasion from 
other States. The answer of the President was, 
that he had no power, under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, to perform that which 
Governor Wise requested. What did Governor 
Wise request? ‘That combinations in the other 
States, organized with a view to invade Virginia 
to rescue a criminal from execution, should be 
broken up. That the position of the President 
may be exactly understood, I will send to the Sec- 
retary’s desk the President’s letter and that of the 
Governor of Virginia, and ask that they be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Ricumonp, Virernta, November 25, 1859. 

Sir: I have information trom various quarters, upon which 
I rely, that a conspiracy, of tormidable extent in means and 
numbers, is formed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other States, to rescue Jolin Brown and his associates, pris 
oners at Charlestown, Virginia. The information is specific 
enough to be reliable. It convinces me that an attempt 
will be made to rescue the prisoners; and if that fails, then 
to seize citizens of this State as hostages and victims in 
ease of execution. The execution will take place next | 
Friday, as certain as Virginia can and will entoree her laws. | 
I have been obliged to cail out one thousand men, who are 
now under arms, and if necessary shall call out the whole 
available force of the State to carry into effect the sentence 
of ourlaws on the 2d and 16th proximo. Places in Mary- | 
land, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been occupied as de- 
pots and rendezvous by these desperadoes, unobstructed 
by guards or otherwise, to invade this State; and we are 
kept in continual apprehension of outrages from fire aud | 
rapine on our borders. T apprise you of these facts in order 
that you may take steps to preserve peace between the 
States. I protest that my purpose is peaceful, and that I 
disclaim all threats when I say, withallthe might of mean- 
ing, that if another invasion assails this State or its citizens, 
from any quarter, I will pursue the invaders wherever they 
may go, into any territory,and punish them wherever arms 
can reach them. I shall send copies of this to the Govern 
ors of Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

With due respect and consideration, yours truly, 

HENRY A. WISE. 
To his Excellency, James BucHANaAn, 
President of the United States. 
Wasnineton Crry, November 28, 1859. 

Sir: I received, on yesterday, your favor of the 25th in- 
stant, stating that you have received information from va- 
rious quarters, on which you rely, ‘** that a conspiracy, of 
formidable extent in means and numbers, is tormed in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other States, ta rescue John 
Brown and his associates, prisoners at Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia.”’ The information, you believe, is “ speeifie enough 
to be reliable ;*? and you are convinced * that an attempt 
will be made to rescue the prisoners, and, if that fails, then 
to seize citizens of this State (Virginia) as hostages and 
victims in case of execution.” 

You do not communicate the facts on which your con 
vietions are founded; in the absence of which, it would 
seem almost incredible that any portion of the people of the 
States mentioned should be guilty of the atrocious wicked 
ness, as well as folly, of attempting to rescue convicted 
traitors and murderers from the penalty due to their crimes 
under the outraged laws of Virginia. You express entire 
confidence, in which I heartily participate, that the noble 
old Commonwealth is abundantly able and willing to carry 
her own laws into execution. ilad this been otherwise, 
and had you, as the Governor ot Virginia, (the Legislature 
not now being in session,) made application to me for the 
aid which the Constitution and laws of the United States 
would enable me to afford, this should have been cheerfully 
and cordially granted. Still, there is one measure which, 
on the presumption that your intormation is weil founded, 
it is both my right and my duty to adopt—that is, to reinforce 
the guard already stationed at Harper’s Ferry. 


clearly within Federal jurisdiction, but to prevent the insur- | 
gents from seizing the arms in the arsenal at that place, and 
using them against the troops of Virginia. Besides, it is 
possible the additional troops may be required to act asa 

»sse comitatus, on the requisition of the marshal of the | 

Inited States tor the western district of Virginia, to pre- | 
vent the rescue of Stevens, now in his custody, charged | 
with the crime of high treason. I have, therefore, as a pre 
cautionary measure, directed the Secretary of War to order 
two companies of artillery to proceed immediately from 
Fortress Monroe to Harper’s Ferry. 


You also inform me that “ places in Maryland, Ohio, and 
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tution or laws of the United States which would authorize | Pennsylvania have been occupied as depots and rendezvous 


by these desperadoes, unobstructed by guards or otherwise, 
to invade” Virginia; and you apprise me of these facts in 
order that I “ may take steps to preserve peace betweeh 
the States.’’ I am at a loss to discover any provision in *he 
Constitution or laws of the United States which woud au 
thorize me to ‘‘ take steps’? for this purpose. Itis, doubtless, 
the imperative duty of the respective State governments to 
break up such depots, and to prevent their citizens from 
making incursions into Virginia to disturb its peace or pre 
vent the execution of its laws. If the Pederal Executive, 
however, were to enter those States, and perform this duty 
for them, it would be a manifest usurpation of theirrights. 
Were I thus to act, it would be a palpable invasion of State 
sovereignty, and, as a precedent, might prove highly dan 
gerous. My authority for calling out the militia, or employ 
ing the Army and Navy, is derived exclusively from the 
acts of Congress of the 28th February, 1795, and the 3d 
March, 1807, which, elearly, do not embrace such a ease as 
is now presented. It will not be pretended that such ineur 
sions from one State into another would be an invasion of 
the United States * from eny foreign nation or Irtlien tribe,”’ 
under the act of February, 1795, rendering it lawful for the 
President to employ the Federal forces “ to repel such im 
vasion.”* 

In conclusion, | beg to express the hope that, whether 
the information you have received be tounded in truth or 
not, the energetic measures already adopted under your di 
rection will prove sufficient for any emergency that may 
occur, Yours, very respectfully, 

JAMES 


To his Excellency Henry A. Wise, 
Governor of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. DAVIS... Mr. President, surely it will not 
be—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the duty of 
the Chair to callup the special order at this hour, 
{half past one o'clock. ] 

Mr. DAVIS. I move to postpone the consid- 
eration of the special order for a few moments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the Senator from Mississipp will proceed. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 shall occupy but very little 
time. In the letter of the President, which has 
just been read, it must be apparent to every ono 
that he did not deny the power of the Federal 
Government to pass any laws which might be 
necessary to prest rve peace betwee nh the States, 
He said the Constitution and laws of the United 
States did not confer upon him the power to do 
that which Governor Wise sought. The Consti- 
tution conferred no power on the President to eall 
out the militia in any case. The clause of the 
Constitution quoted by the Senator from Ulinois 
conferred that power upon the Congress. Our 
fathers, when they framed this Government, cast 
from them the rubbish of past ages, exploded the 
idea of the Divine right of the agenis of Gevern- 


BUCHANAN. 


| ment, and recognized the sovereignty of the peo- 


ple from whom was derived the great functions 
which belong to the constitutional Government of 
the United States. They did not give the President 
the power to call outthe militia. They invested the 
President with no discretion as to when he would 
use his power to preserve peace between the States. 
It was the wise policy of the men who framed this 
Government to fetter their agents, to give them 
the least possible discretion, and leave all the re- 
siduary power in the hands of the people of the 
United States. The Executive, therefore, from 
the Constitution, derived no power in relation 
to this subject. Congress possessed the power 


, of calling out the militia to repel invasion and 
| suppress Insurrection. 


Congress delegated to the 
President so muchas the Congress chose the Exee- 
utive toexercise. The President, therefore, prop- 
erly refers to the acts of Congress from which he 
derives his authority—the acts of 1795 and 1807; 
the one conferring the power for tie militia, the 
other for the Army and Navy of the United States, 
Under those laws the President possesses just so 
much power as Congress gave him—no more; 
and those laws, to use the language which he 
quotes, are to prevent invasion from an Indian 
tribe, or from a foreign Power. If there had been 
insurrection within the State of Virginia, he said, 
the Legislature not being in session, and it not 
being possible to convene it in time, and the Ex- 


| ecutive had called upon him, he would have used 
This may || 
| become necessary, not only to protect the public property 


the whole power which he possessed under the 
law; but the President said well and wisely, as 
became a States-rights manyhe not only does not 
possess the power to go into a State to discover 
what illegal organization may there exist, but 
that it was a power which would be dangerous in 
its exercise Pit were possessed. 4 
I welcome, sir, the apprehensions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States;and never would I enact 
a law which would clothe the Executive with the 
power to call out the militia, to bring the Army 
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and the Navy, to invade a State to discover who 
within that State had in his breast the purpose, at 
some future day,tocommit crime. If there be un- 
lawful, treasonable organizations within a State, 
it belongs to the State sovereignty to inquire and 
to punish the offender. j 
to forget that this is a Confederation, held together 
by a greot treaty; we are about to forget that the 
States united voluntarily under the Constitution, 
and thus and to that extent only became a nation; 
we are about to reduce it to a mere centralized 
Government, investing the Executive with a dis- 
cretion which would crush all the power of the 
States, and reduce the sovercignty of the States to 
a merely nominal thing. It is true, the Senator 
from Illinois, in this criticism upon the President, 
quotes another article of the Constitution: 

* The United States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 


each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
Legislature or of the Executive (when the Legislature ean- 


not be convened) against domestic violence.”? 


Why, sir, we are about | 


I see no issue from this between the Senator and | 


the President, if he will construe his letter fairly. 
The President never said the Federal Government 
had not all the powers which are prescribed in the 
Constitution. He used the personal pronoun— 
he, the Executive of the United States, had not 
powers beyond those which had been conferred 
upon him by the two acts which he recited. Who 
can gainsay this? But it is upon this basis the 
Senator informs us that 

“ The denial of the existence of sucha power in the Fed- 
eral Government has induced an inquiry among conserva- 
tive men—inen loyal to the Constitution and devoted to the 
Union—as to what means they have of protection, if the 
Federal Government is not authorized to protect them 
against external violence.”’ 

I trust, sir, that the ‘‘ men loyal to the Consti- 
tution and devoted to the Union,” the ** conserv- 
ative men’’ who are thus deeply concerned for the 
safety of the Constitution, will look into the Con- 
stitution which binds these States together; that 
they will revert to the great principles upon which 
that Constitution was Seaiaabiks that they will re- 
member the rights of the people, the rights of the 
States; that they will dispel their apprehension, 
and that they will find, in the letter of the Presi- 
dent, that he has never denied the power of the 
Federal Government; that he has never denied the 
power of Congress to pass laws to carry out all 
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tution or laws of the United States which would authorize 


| me to take steps for this purpose.”? [That is preserving the 


peace between the States.] 


The President was unable to discover any pro- 
vision in the Constitution, or in the laws of the | 
United States, which would authorize him to in- 
terfere. After quoting that, I stated: | 


“This announcement produced a profound impression 
upon the public mind, especially in the slaveholding States. 
It was generally received and regarded as an authoritative 
announcement that the Constitution of the United States 
confers no power upon the Federal Government to protect 
the several States of this Union against invasion from the 
other States. 1 shall not stop to inquire whether the Pres- 
ident meant to declare that the existing laws confer no au- 
thority upon him, or that the Constitution empowers Con- 
gress to enact no Jaws which would authorize the Federal 
interposition to protect the States from invasion.”’ 


My impression from reading the President’s 


| letter was that he was inclined to the belief that 


| Federal Government to interfere. 


the Constitution conferred no power upon the 
That was my 
impression from his language; but still, it might 
be that such was not the President’s meaning, and 
that he only wished to be understood as saying 
that existing laws conferred no authority upon 


| him to interfere. Hence, in order to make no issue 


with the President upon that subject, I stated, 


| I shall not stop to inquire whether he meant to be 
| understood as denying the power of Congress to 


confer authority, or denying that the authority 
was yet conferred. My simple object was to 
obtain suitable legislation to redress similar evils 


i} 


_ to try and convict the conspirators, an@ to punish 
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them by confinement in the penitentiaries or pris- 
ons within the respective States where the con- 
spiracies or combinations are formed. That was 
the power that I proposed should be conferred by 
law on the Federal courts. I never proposed to 


| intrust to the President an army to go and seek 


out conspiracies, to seek out combinations, and 
to punish them by military rule. My whole argu- 
ment was that the Federal courts should have 
jurisdiction over these conspiracies and combi- 


nations; that the conspirators should be indicted, 


| that power now. 


in the future; that if the present laws were not || 


sufficient—I believe there are none on the subject— 


| Congress ought to enact suitable laws to the extent 


the provisions of the Constitution; never denied || 
his willingness to execute any law which Con- | 


gress might pass giving him the means to do what- 
ever is needful and proper to preserve the peace 
between the States. 

It is proper for me, Mr. President, to say that 
it is in no feeling of partisan warfare between the 
Senator and the President, if such exists, that I 
have made the explanation. It is in the deep in- 
terest I feel for the preservation of sound princi- 
ples, and the restriction of the Federal Govern- 
ment from striding over the sovereignties of the 
States to usurp such centralizing power, under 
the promptings of a momentary expediency, as 
would destroy the great charter of our liberty, and 
reduce the people to that condition from which 
they rose—the subjects ofa Governmentnot within 
their own control. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think, if the Senator from 
Mississippi had carefully read my speech, he 
would have found no necessity for vindicating the 
President of the United States from any criticism 
that I had made upon his letter, or from any issue 


that I had made with the President growing out | 


of that letter. Certainly, in my speech, there is 
no criticism upon the President, none upon his 
letter, no issue made with him; on the contrary, 
an express disclaimer of any such issue. I quoted 
the paragraph from the President’s letter in reply 
to Governor Wise. The Governor of Virginia 
had notified the President of the United States that 
there were in existence, of which he had reliable 
evidence, conspiracies and combinations in Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, New York, and other States, to | 


invade the State of Virginia for the purpose of | 


rescuing certain men convicted of high crimes; 
and that there were depots of arms And places of 
rendezvous fixed inythe State of Maryland for 
these desperadoes; and he communicated these 
facts to the President of the United States that he 
might take steps to preserve peace between the 
States. The President replies—I quoted his lan- 
guage, and I will quote it again: 

* J am at a Joss to discover aay provision in the Consti- 


a oe 


that the Constitution authorized, to prevent these 
invasions. I quoted it for the purpose of showing | 
the necessity of legislation by Congress. My 
argument was founded upon that su »yposed neces- 
sity. 1 proceeded to demonstrate that the Con- 
stitution conferred the power on Congress to pass 
laws necessary and proper to protect the States, 
and I called upon Congress to exercise that power. 
I made no issue with the President. If he simply 
meant to be understood as declaring that the ex- 
isting laws do not confer the authority, I concur 
with him. If he wished to be understood, when 
he declared that he was at a loss to discover any 
provision in the Constitution or laws of the United 
States that conferred any such authority, that the 
Constitution did not authorize Congress to pass | 
such laws, then I should differ with him; but 1 
carefully avoided putting any construction upon 
his language as to his meaning. If it meant one 


| thing, I differed with him; if it meant the other, || 
I agreed with him; but as my objeet was to dem- || 


onstrate the necessity for legislation, I confined 
myself to anargument in favor of such legislation. 


| Now, sir, I respectfully submit that I made no | 


assault upon the President in connection with that | 


| question; I had no such motive, as the Senator 


seems to suppose, of a partisan issue between the 
President and myself. I have no more motive 


| for that than the Senator has, or than there is | 


| United States does not differ with me in regard to 
| that constitutional power. If the President agrees 


| stitutions; and that it shall be proper for the peti 


between the Senator and myself. I think my 
remarks clearly show that I was asking for prac- 
tical legislation, simply for the purpose of exe- 
cuting a plain provision of the Constitution. 

3ut the Senator intimates that the legislation of 


tried, and convicted according to law, and pun- 
ished to the extent of their power. But in case of 
an organized body of men, or a military force in 
the act of invading, I would confer authority to 
use military force to the extent necessary to pre- 
vent that—not the conspiracy. 

Mr. DAVIS. He has got that now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator says he has got 
The President of the United 
States, I apprehend, thought not, for this reason: 
He said the only power he had got was the au- 
thority conferred by the two acts to which he 
alluded, to wit, to protect the United States against 
invasion from foreign Powers and Indian tribes; 
and he stated that the invasion of one State from 
another State did not come within the specifica- 
tions of the statute for protecting the United States 
against foreign Powers and Indian tribes. If the 
Senator thinks that that power is there, when we 
get the legislation before us, it will be proper to 
make amendments which will reach cach objec- 
tion he may raise. The two propositions I main- 


| tained in my argument, and those provided for in 


my resolution, were these: first, to protect each 
State against invasion—the case of actual inva- 
sion being theh in process of execution; second, 
to make it criminal to form conspiracies and com- 
binations in any State or Territory, or any place 
within the United States, against the institutions, 
yroperty, or government of any other State or 
rerritory of this Union. Those were the prop- 
ositions. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. At that point I wish to 
ask a single question: whether it would also in- 
clude conspiracies to attack or to overturn the 
Government of the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Conspiracies to attack or 
overturn the United States! Certainly I would 
indict any combination or conspiracy to subvert 
the United States. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly 1 would do it. I 
believe in punishing, by law, crimes against the 
Government to the extent that the Constitution 
authorizes. 

But the Senator from Mississippi does not know 
what my object was in bringing in my resolution. 
The resolution upon its face states its objects—to 
protect the States against invasion, and to furnish 
the legislation necessary for such protection, for 


I merely wish to under- 


| the reason that it is admitted there is no such le- 


gislatien now asauthorizessuch protection. Then, 
it is said, why send it to the Judiciary Committee 


| instead of the select committee of investigation on 


| the Harper’s Ferry invasion? 


which I spoke would lead to an act of usurpation | 


that would endanger the rights of the States, and 
yet goes on to prove that the President of the 


with me on that point, I am glad of it. If he dif- | 
fers with me, it would not change my opinion 
nor my actions; but I respectfully submit, when I 
only propose such legislation as the Constitution 
aeotkaes and requires, it is hardly fair to say | 
that that means an attack upon the sovereignty of | 
the States. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would ask the Senator whether | 
he proposes legislation which will authorize the 
Executive to go into a State to see whether there 
is any combination of persons there with intent 
to commit some illegal act. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The legislation that I pro- 
pose on this point of combinations, which was 
clearly explained in my speech, was this: that it | 
shall be proper for the grand juries of the United | 
States courts to indict all men who shal} form 


conspiracies or combinations to invade a State or | 


to disturb or molest its citizens, property, or in- 


| jury in the United States courts, under the judge, | 


t || 


I stated that the 


other day in my speech. I had understood, al- 


|| though not in the Senate at the time, that the 


_ chairman of the select committee had expressed a 


doubt of the constitutional power of Congress to 


| provide such legislation. If a select committee to 


inquire into the facts had been constituted so as 


| to leave doubts of the power, I desired to send the 


question to the Judiciary Committee, the stand- 


| ing committee of this body, organized and selected 
| because of its supposed legal learning and its ca- 


j 


pacity to judge whether or not the Congress had 
that power. I believe the power exists; I believe 
it is clear; and I want the judgment of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the regular committee of this 
body, on that point; and that is the reason why I 

roposed to refer it to the Judiciary Committee. 
f have no objection, if Senators prefer it, that it 
should go to the committee on the Harper’s Ferry 
outrage; but clearly I would rather have a report 
from a committee that had not prejudged the ques- 
tion before argument, whose’ chairman had not 
committed himself in debate, than one who had 
done so. I know the pride of opinion of gentlemen 


_ upon questions when they may have expressed or 


intimated an opinion without due reflection. 
Mr. DAVIS. With the permission of the Sen- 
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ator, he asserts what does not exist. The com- 
mittée are not committed to any opinion on the 
subject. I do not think there is a member of the 
committee who has ever entertained a doubt of 


the power of Congress to legislate to prevent the |} 


invasion of a State from any quarter, excepta 
doubt expressed by the chairman, which was 
when the subject was first brought up. I am 
sorry that he is not here. If he were here, I think 
he would say he entertained no longer doubts on 
that point. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
that he expressed. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was a mere doubt, and com- 
mitted him to nothing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam delighted to hear that 
there is not a member of the committee who enter- 
tains a doubt on this point. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was not necessary to tell it; 
everybody knew it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, sir, that being the 
case, if the power is clear, and if there is nota 
doubt in the minds of Senators about the exist- 
ence of the power, certainly the intimation that I 
was going to subvert the sovereignty of the States, 
by executing a clearly granted power of the Con- 
stitution, was entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is an unfair inference. 


I think it was a mere doubt 


Mr. DOUGLAS. My proposition simply is to | 


carry out that provision of the Constitution by 
Federal legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will permit me, 
that is the second time he has quite misstated my 
position. For the benefit of his argument as he 
progresses, I will restate it to him. I argued that 
there was no doubtat all of the power of the Con- 
gress to pass laws to prevent the invasion of a 
State. He could have had no doubt about that; 
because the word *‘ foreign,’’ which was in the 
original draftof the Constitution, was stricken out. 
The limitation which he puts upon it in his speech 
is in the law merely; it is not in the Constitution. 
The constitutional power is good enough. The 
Congress is to make the laws; and they have not 
made a law that transferred the power to the Presi- 
dent, except in the cases enumerated by the Con- 
gress. But, sir, that power which I spoke of, as 
trampling on the rights of the States, was a very 
ditferent one; and I must have been unfortunate, 
indeed, for the Senator so greatly to have misun- 
derstood me. I spoke of the power he seemed to 


desire to confer on the Executive to send into a | 


State to inquire whether men were there, organized 


for illegal purposes, to invade the sovereignty of a | 


State—not to prevent the invasion of a State, but 
to invade the sovereignty of a State—there to in- 
uire whether illegal combinations existed or not. 
t made no objection to the exercise of the power 
of the judiciary. I should be surprised to learn 
that the judiciary, the grand jury of the circuit 
court, or district court of the United States, could 
not now take cognizance of treason against the 
United States—overt acts such as the Senator 
describes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should have been unfor- 
tunate, indeed, if I had left the slightest reason 
for any one to suppose that! proposed to author- 
ize the President, with the Army or the militia, 


to search for conspiracies and punish themin the || powers which he did possess; and thus he did 


States. 

Mr. DAVIS. Or the President with his posse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Any military authority. I 
say I should have been unfortunate, indeed, if I 
had authorized, from what I said, such an infer- 
ence; but, sir, read my speech, and there is no 
pigeslity of drawing such an inference from it. 

said expressly my object was to confer upon the 
judiciary the power to suppress and punish the 
conspiracies and the combinations. That intent 


is expressed on the face of the resolution itself— | 


to suppress and punish conspiracies and combi- 
nations in any State or any Territory against any 


other State or Territory; and in my speech I go || 


on to explain that the mode will be by indictment 
in the United States courts, and conviction in those 
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| butdoesthiscome within the purview of those laws? 


Treason against the United States is defined in the 
Constitution to be in the levying war againstthem: 
not the inroad of one State to another State, but 
in levying war against them—against the United 
States, against the Federal authority; the subvert- 
ing of the Federal authority, or the invasion of the 
United States from a foreign Power, with a view to 
subvert the United States, or rebellion in it in levy- 
ing war to subvert the Government and authority 
of the United States. I apprehend, sir, that the 
legislation in this case is necessary to reach the 
conspiracies of one State against another; and I 
specified clearly in my argument what those con- 
spiracies were—a conspiracy in one State to run 
off negroes or slaves from another State; oracon- 
spiracy in one State torun off horses or other prop- 
erty from another. I referred to the boasts of John 
Brown, ina lecture in Cleveland last year,in which 


he proclaimed to the world that he had a body of 


men organized for the purpose of stealing horses 
from the slaveholders in Missouri 
them off for sale; and he pointed 
stables in Cleveland where the horses were then 
exposed for sale. I spoke of combinations and 
conspiracies with a view to overpower the citizef™® 
of a State at the clectigns; to control their institu- 
tions, or to subvert their government, or disturb 
their people, or their tranquillity in any way. 
These were the classes of conspiracies of which 
I spoke, which do noi, inmy opinion, come within 
the law in respect to treason; which ought to be 
punished justas much as treason, and which I pro- 
posed to provide for by law. J did not suppos: 
that what I had said upon that subject could pos- 
sibly be open to a justeriticism from any quarter. 
[am certain that the Senator from Mississippi 
would not make that criticism if he had carefully 
read my speech, and seen what my meaning was. 
I know it cannot be in the mind of that Senator 
to put a man in a false position by a misconcep- 
tion or misstatement of his position; his character 
forbids that; but still I assert I was exceedingly 
unfortunate if my whole train of argument does 
not exclude the conclusion that he has drawn 
from it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will not trespass long upon 
the time of the Senator from Massachusetts, and 


and running 
to the livery 


| lam sorry to consume another moment of it. I 


believe it will be recognized, at least on this side 


| of the Chamber, that [ have done some good ser- 


vice this morning. I called the attention of the 


Senator from Illinois to the position which he 


| occupied in the first part of his speech which 


I read; and he has explained it until I find that 
the Senator from Illinois and the President seem 
to concur exactly. The Senator from Illinois 
did not want the Executive to have the power 
to use the Army and the militia and the Navy 


| to go into a State to discover whether there were 


illegal combinations there or not. That is the 
only point against which the President seemed 
toargue. Asto the rest, the President merely 
referred to the law not having conferred upon 
him the power; and the Senator says, certainly 
the law did not. Butthe President did nots Ly the 
law did not confer upon him authority, as far as 
he could, to preserve peace by the exercise of any 


exercise it by sending troops to Harper’s Ferry 
to protect the public property there, and if need 
be to act asa posse. Iam very glad, therefore, 
that I have got the Senator and the President ex- 
actly upon the same basis; and if the Senator had 
read a little further in that letter of the President, 
it would not have been necessary, perhaps, for 
me to have quoted the language which the Sena- 
tor employed in connection with the very short 
extract which he made from the letter of the Pres- 
ident to the Governor of Virginia. 

3ut the Senator has said some things which I 
will very briefly notice. He wanted to know 
what it was that I would consider trampling upon 


| the rights of the States, and I told him; and 
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a Government which would act upon individuals; 
and this General Government has no power to 
lay its hands upona State—none, Why, then, 
talk about the judiciary not under existing laws 
having the power to proceed against the invasion 
of one State by another State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not speak at all of an 
invasion by a State. I spoke of an invasion of 
one State by citizens of another State. I did not 
say a word on the other point, one way or the 
other. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think you will find both. If, 
then, the Senator confines his remark to persons 
within a State who committed this offense of in- 
vading the peace and disturbing the tranquillity 
of another State, as it was a crime, I suppose it 
would be punishable in the courts under existing 
laws; but if not, surely I need not, at this day, 
say Lam ready to give whatever additional legis- 
lation may be required. I cannot su ypose the 
President would hesitate toapprove any law which 
gave that additional power to the courts. I trust 
he would hesitate, I trust he would refuse, if we 
ever should be weak enough to attempt to confer 
upon the Executive the power to go into a State 
and there use his executive functions to break up 
even illegal and treasonable combinations. It was 
to that to which his letter was addressed. It was 
not whether the Pennsylvania could 
punish these men for illegal combinations; it was 
whether the President of the United States could 
go into Pennsylvania and Ohio to break up these 
illegal combinations, and to prevent them from 
making a raid upon Virginia. Therefore, I think 
the Senator should be at least a little temperate 
when he repels the idea that his remarks were 
directed, in his criticism upon the President's posi 
tion, to something else than the position which the 
President occupied. If I had understood he en- 
tirely concurred with the President that this power 
was not possessed; if I had understood he entirely 
concurred with the President that it would be a 
violation of State sovereignty for the Government 
to attempt to exercise such a power, then my re- 
marks would not have been made. But then I 
would have failed to see why he should have 
criticised the President. 

gut the Senator speaks of treason as being an 
offense against the United States. Does he mean 
that the attack must be made upon all of the thirty- 
three States of the Union to make it treason? that 
it is necessary to attack every State of the Union 
before it becomes treason against them? Surely 
the Senator does not mean that. An attack upon 
one State is treason against the United States, if 
committed by a citizen of the States; it is war 
against the United States if committed by a for- 
eign Power. An attack upon the most remote 
acre of the territory of the United States is war 
upon the United States if committed by a foreign 
Power, and treason against the United States if 
committed by a citizen of the United States, 1 
was struck, this morning, witha passage in a letter 
from a gentleman once associated with us in the 
Senate, Mr. Bradbury, of Maine, addressed to a 
public meeting. He writes: 

“ We cannot fail to perceive that the invasion of any one 
of the States is an assault upon the Union itself. The 
Constitution secures to each State the regulation of its 
own domestic concerns, free from external interference.’’ 


courts n 


That is sound doctrine. I think the Senator 
from Illinois could not have seen the necessary 
conclusion from his position, when he spoke of 


| treason against the United States as being against 


them—I cannot quote his language—as if ** them” 
meant not any one of the United States, as well 
as every one of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The difference between the 
Senator from Mississippi and myself, on this 
point, is this: he holds that an assault upon the 
State government of Virginia, with a view to sub- 
vert it without touching F'ederal authority, is trea- 
son against the United States; I hold that that is 
treason against the State of Virginia, to be pun- 


though he had said much upon that subject, he | 
went on to speak of the invasion of one State by 
another State, and the power not existing te pun- 
ish under the judiciary. Has the Senator for- 


ished by Virginia, and not by the United States. 
It is true, in assault upon any one State is an 
assault upon the peace of the Liten, and ought 
to be prevented; but resistance to the State gov- 


courts, and confinement in the prison. Hence, | 
the Senator could not have read my speech, or he | 
never would have fallen into the great error of | 
supposing that the conspiracies or the combina- 


tions were to be put down by the military power. 
But the Senator now wants to know whether 


gotten that the very purpose for which we aban- 
doned the Confederacy and established the Union 
was to get a Government that would act upon 


ernment cannot be treason against the United 
States. The forcible resistance to the State gov- 
ernment, which arises under State laws and does 


er al 


or not, under the existing laws, the United States || individuals and not States? The Confederacy at- 
courts have not the right to punish treason against || 


\| not affect Federal authority, I apprehend must be 
t ) | tempted to act upon States, and it was a complete | 
the United States? I take it for granted they have; 


punished under State authority, and not as trea- 
The wise men of that day then formed |} son against the United States. 


|| failure. 
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But, sir, I do not choose to go into this argu- || 


ment. Ido not desire to occupy the time of those 
entitled to the floor. One word about my criti- 
cism upon the President. I expressly refused to 
interpret the meaning of the President in his letter 
to the Governor of Virginia, although y! candid 


opinion is that the fair reading justifies the infer- | 


ence that he thought the Constitution did not au- 
thorize Congress to confer the authority. He 
said that he was ata loss to find any provision in 
the Constitution or laws of the United States 

Mr. DAVIS. Which did what? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which would authorize him 
to interfere for this purpose—take steps for this 
purpose; that iz, to preserve peace between the 
States. 

Mr. DAVIS. Not the Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Hesaidhe was unable to find 
any provision in the Constitution or laws. My 
impression was that he wished to be understood 
as denying the power of Congress; but inasmuch 
as ° 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator allow me to 
show him the language? There itis, underscored. 
{Handing the Senator a paper.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘I am ata loss to discover 
any provision in the Constitution or laws of the 
United States which would authorize me to take 
steps for this purpose.”’ 

Mr. DAVIS. That is *‘ me.”’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘‘ Me,’ of course. Hedid 
not see anything in the Constitution or in the 
law. I say that that language may be susceptible 
of two constructions. Inasmuch as my object Was 
not to make an issue with him, but to demonstrate 
the power and duty of Congress to furnish the le- 
gislation necessary for the protection of the States, 
I expressly disclaimed construing his language by 
saying that I would not inquire whether his mean- 
ing was to deny the authority of Congress, or to 
deny the existence of the legislation necessary for 
carrying out the clause of the Constitution. If he 
believed that the Constitution conferred the power, 
my argument showed, then, that I agreed with 
him. If he believed that there was no legislation 
authorizing him to exercise the power, my argu- 
ment showed that I agreed with him on that pomt. 





If he denied the power, my argument showed that | 


I did not agree with him in the denial. But, sir, 
I do not deem it necessary for me, in the discharge 
of my duties here, to inquire whether every opin- 
ion I express comes in conflict with the opinion of 
the President of the United States or not. I state 
a fact to predicate my argument upon. 
the President is right, I will sustain him. When 
I think he is wrong, | have shown a willingness 
to oppose him to the extent that I thought he was 
-wrong. In this matterI have thought that legis- 
lation was necessary; and | am willing to vote with 
all men who will furnish the requisite legislation 
to carry out the provision of the Constitution ac- 
cording to its true intent and meaning. 

Mr. DA VIS. There is no difference between 
you and me on that point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to ascertain, this 
morning, that there will be no difference between 
us on that point; and I think, between two such 
yatriots, there cannot be any difference at all. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 do not rise for the purpose 


of continuing this discussion, but to ask a ques- 


tion of the honorable Senator from Illinois, which | 


will govern my own vote, without reference to 


anything else, when the resolution comes before | 


the Senate. 
strucuion. 
to a committee on a new subject on which there 


The resolution is a resolution of in- 


has been no indication of opinion before the Sen- | 


ate. AsT read that resolution as it stands, the 


Committee on the Judiciary are merely to frame | 


a bill, under instructions from the Senate, in ac- 
cordance with the particular views, as near as 
they can understand them, of the Senator from 
Illinois. Now, sir, I am free to say that, if I read 
that resolution rightly, I differ, in expediency, 
from some of those views. 1 differ as to the con- 
stitutional power, as to the limitation in other re- 
spects, from the language of the resolution. I 
cannot, therefore, consent to vote for the resolu- 
tion instructing my committce, not to inquire into 
the expediency of legislation on a particular sub- 
ject, but to mstruct them to draw a bill fora par- 
ticular purpose. Two purposes are specified: one 
to protect the States against invasion; the other, 


So far as | 


Tt is unusual to send sucha resolution | 


to repress combinations and conspiracies. If itis | 
to come to us in the shape of an inquiry on the | 
expediency of a bill of that kind, it is time enough | 


to meetit, when it comes mto the committee, with 


such modifications as my colleagues on that com- | 
mittee may agree upon; but, if it comes in the | 


shape of instruction, we, of course, must frame a 


| bill according as we best can, the language being 
g ’ : > 


imperative to us as announced in the resolution. 
Differing from that, of course I must vote against 
the resolution, if it stands in the shape of instruc- 
tion. I should like to have the honorable Sen- 
ator’s answer; because, if it 1s to be a resolution 


of inquiry, then it isimmaterial tome. If the com- | 


mittee agree with me in opinion, I can answer his 

resolution by a report as easily as by a speech, 
- s e - 

so far as I differ from him. If, on the contrary, 


it is to remain a resolution of instruction, then I || 


shal! ask the Senate, very briefly indeed, to let me 


be heard in opposition to some principles which | 


I suppose to be involved in the resolution, as it 
has been introduced by the Senator. 

Mr. HUNTER. I owe anapology to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 1 certainly did not ex- 


pgct this debate, or I should not have made the | 


motion I did. If there be no further debate, be- 


fore proceeding to the consideration of the other | 


question, I will now move that this resolution be 
postponed until Tuesday next, and made the spe- 
cial order for half past one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. Brown on 
the ldsth instant: 


Resolved, That the Territories are the common property 
of all the States; and that it is the privilege of the citizens 


| of all the States to go into the Territories with every kind | 
or description of property recognized by the Constitution of | 


the United States, and held under the laws of any of the 


States; and that itis the constitutional duty of the law- | 
| making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- | 


cised, whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to enact such laws as may be found necessary for the 


adequate and sufficient protection of sach property. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instruct- 


| ed toinsert, in any bill they may report for the organization | 
; ot new Territories, a clause declaring it to be the duty of | 


the Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient 
laws for the protection of all kinds of property, as above 
described, within the limits of the Territory; and that, 
upon its tailure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty 
of Congress to interfere and pass such laws. 

Mr. PUGH. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I interrupted him yes- 
terday; and, as he did not seem to understand me, 
I think it isdue to myself to make a little correc- 


| tion. He quoted what purports to be a statement 
| of Mr. Corrie, with reference to a correspondence | 
Then the Sen- | 


between Mr. Banks and himself. 
ator proceeded to add: 


‘* This is the Mr. Banks who once edited a paper in Vir- 
ginia, and avowed that he hated free schools and everything 
that was free.” 


Then L interrupted the Senator to say that Mr. | 
I did not refer || 
to the conversation between Mr. Corrie and Mr. | 


Banks had denied that sentiment. 


Banks, for | had never heard anything of it from 
erther of them. 


controversy at all. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, during the past 
seven weeks these Halls have rung with angry 
menaces of disunion. Disunion has been pre- 
dicted, disunion has been threatened, in the event 
of the triumph of the Republican party in Novem- 
ber next. e have sat here coolly, calmly, and 
listened to those angry and noisy menaces. Yes- 
terday I gathered up some of these predictions, 
some of these arguments, some of these threats, 
and presented them to the-consideration of the 
Senate. The Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Davis,] with, I thought, something of sensibility, 
something of feeling, replied to those remarks. 
I know, sir, that there comes to us from the loyal 
and patriotic freemen of the North the voice of 
condemnation of the angry menaces which have 
been made in these Chambers: There comes to 
Senators on the other side of this Chamber the 
imploring appeals of men who are shivering over 
the political graves their leaders in these Hails are 
digging for them. Sir, I was glad to see, yesterday, 
when the declarations of Democratic presses and 
leaders were presented to their view, a degree of 
feeling manifested on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. Senators are beginning to feel that itis noeasy 
task to look these Democratic menaces of disloy- 





| these avowals. 
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alty to the Union in the face. I take the move- 
ments yesterday to be a premonitory symptom 
of retreat from positions which even the Senator 
from Mississippi cannot maintain. I say to the 
Senate and the country that we shall now witness 
the retreat of the Democratic leaders from their 
disloyal and revolutionary positions. 

The Senator from Mississippi called upon me 
to say why I had arraigned gentlemen here for 
He charged it upon the Republi- 
ean party that, in 1856, it went off under a sec- 
tional banner, on a sectional platform, and under 


| thé lead of a sectional candidate; and, in so doing, 


it seceded from the Union; it adopted practical se- 
cession. Now, I have to say to that Senator that 


| the cafl for the Republican national convention, in 


1856, was addressed to all men North and South 
who concurred in the sentiments of the republi- 
can fathers, who were opposed to the extension 
of slavery, and in favor of its prohibition in the 
Territories of the United States; and that call 
would have summoned Washington and Jefferson, 
and the men who founded the Government of the 
country. Men from the South came to that con- 
vention, and when they returned to their homes 
they were denounced for their attendance, and one 
of them banished from his State. That Repub- 
lican call invited the people who could stand 
on the doctrine of slavery restriction, that came 
from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, in 1784—a 
doctrine sanctioned and sustained by the great 
men of this country for two generations; a doc- 
trine indorsed as constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1810, 1819, 1828, 
and in 1840; indorsed as constitutional by the su- 
preme court of the State the Senator from Missis- 
sippi represents, in 1818—I say, sir, that the Re- 
publican convention summoned all of this class of 
men in America into its national convention. It 
laid down principles as broad as the Union itself. 
It embraced the whole country and the interests 
of the whole country in its policy. It adopted no 
sectional creed, no sectional platform, no sectional 
policy, but stood upon the ancient faith of our 
fathers, and there it stands to-day, upon an im- 
pregnable basis, where stood the men who framed 
the Constitution of the United States and early 
administered it. 

So much, sir, for my right to speak as a Re- 
publican, and to rebuke the disunion avowals of 
men who have adopted a new creed, a new read- 
ing of the Constitution, and who threaten to pull 
down the columns of the Union unless this nation 
accepts their new creeds and their new construc- 
tions of constitutional power. That is it. Letthe 
country understand it. The poeereet eae? 
stands upon the doctrine of Washington, Jeffer- 


| son, and the men who framed the Constitution. 
| It stands upon doctrines sanctioned by the high- 


est judicial tribunal of the country in other and 
better days. The Republican party proposes 
nothing new; but stands by the old traditional 
policy. A new school, accepting the creed that 
came from the brain of Calhoun in 1847, now 


|| exists; and we who choose to follow the fathers 
They are both gentlemen of || 


| rather than these new lights, are threatened now 
| veracity, and I would not be made a party to that 


with the overthrow of the Government if we do 
not accept their new constitutional constructions. 
That is the whole of it; and let the country under- 
stand it. 

The Senator objected to my right to speak be- 
cause, in 1851, I attended a social festival in Bos- 
ton, and made a speech at that festival. Let me 
say that I stand by that speech here to-day. | 
do not disavow a word of it. That speech is not 
full nor complete, and it does not report all I did 
say; but what is reported I stand y: In that 
speech I did say then and there, to the faces of gen- 
tlemen, what [ have said all my life. I disagree 
with those gentlemen on several points; and they 
know, and everybody in my State knows, that I 
disagree with those gentlemen in regard to their 
views of the Constitution, of State rights, and of 
the Union. I never uttered a word or dreamed a 
dream of hostility to the Union of these States, 
and I never even allowed myself to put a case of 
disunion even as a supposition, as a contingency. 
But, sir, attending that festival, on an invitation, 
I spoke of the fidelity of Mr. Garrison, and of 
those that associated with him—men who do not 
vote, men who hold no offices, men who will ac- 
cept no offices, men that you may call fanatical, 
if you please, but men who in personal charac- 
ter and in all the relations of private life, have 
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